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Concrete Wind-Break Fences—Safe Exercise-Lots for Farm and Dairy Stock 


To be healthy and profitable, live 
stock need exercise—in winter as 
well as in summer. Formerly stock- 
men and dairymen used high stone 
fences and dense hedges to shield 
their exercise lots from wintry blasts. 
Since such wind-walls have objection- 
able features, and are also not every- 


where possible, many farmers are 
now building their wind-breaks of 
concrete. 


Begin constructing the wind-break 
on that side of the exercise lot from 
which the winter winds most often 
blow. A very convenient way to 
build the wall is in panel sections 12 
feet long, 6 feet high and 6 inches 
thick, with a foundation 1 foot thick 
and extending 3 feet into the ground. 
Supporting one end of this panel, 
and built at the same time, is a large 
concrete post 1 foot square, 6 feet 
above ground and 4 feet below. The 
other end of the panel is keyed into 
the mortise in a similar large post 
molded at the previous operation, as 
shown in drawing herewith. 

The forms for the panel are sim- 
ply two independent walls of 1-inch 
siding on 2 by 4-inch uprights 6 feet 
in length and spaced 2 feet apart. 
The mold for the post is merely a 6- 
foot box 12 inches square on the in- 
side and open on one face and both 
ends. It is made of 2-inch lumber. 
The open side butts against the end 
2 by 4 uprights of the panel forms. 
To the inside of the board opposite 
this open face is nailed the wedge- 
shaped timber which forms the mor- 
tise lengthwise the post in which 
the next panel is keyed. For this 
wedge-shaped timber use a 3 by 4 
(or a built-up piece) with the 4-inch 
dimension nailed to the form and the 
sides beveled to produce a 3-inch 
face. Through this beveled piece, 3 
inches from the top and bottom, 
bore two %-inch holes in which 2- 
foot lengths of %-inch rods are 


placed and allowed to project 1 foot 
into the next panel. 

Using the post mold only, build 
the end or corner post of the wind- 


break and, if necessary, make an ex- 
tra mortise in it. Dig the hole 12 
inches square and 4 feet deep. Set 
up the post form, plumb it carefully 
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View from Above of Form Abutting Finished Post. 


with a carpenter’s level and fll with 
mushy wet concrete. Proportion the 
concrete 1 bag of Portland cement 
to 4 cubic feet of pit gravel, or 1 bag 
of cement to 2 cubic feet of sand and 
4 cubic feet of crushed rock. Rein- 
force the post, 1% inches from each 
corner, with a %-inch rod 9 feet long. 
Wire these rods securely together, 
diagonally, near the top. Remember 
to insert the short lengths of rods 
which tie the post to the next panel. 
In warm weather the post form (as 
well as that for the panel) may be 
removed in three days. Then dig the 
next 4-fcot post hole and 3-foot panel 
trench, Fill them with concrete and 
immediately set up the post and 
panel forms with the latter wputting 
against the last-made concrete post. 
Reinforce the post as before and also 
the panel, 3 inches from the top and 
the bottom and half way up the wall, 
with two %-inch bars equally: spaced 
from each other and the sides of the 
form. Labor of lifting the concrete 
can be lightened by slipping tue 
boards in place on one side of the 
panel form as they are needed. Build 
section after section until the wind- 
break is completed. Keep animals 
away from the wind-break until it is 
two weeks old. 

For one section of panel and post, 
12 feet 9 inches over all, there will 
be required 5 barrels of Portland ce- 
ment, 1% cubic yards of sand, 3 cu- 
bic yards of crushed rock and 10 
pieces of %-inch by 12-foot steel re- 
inforcement bars. The usual cost of 
these materials is $12.00. 

Dairymen find that an exercise lot, 
enclosed by a concrete wind-break, 
largely increases the milk yield of 
their dairy cows. Such a paddock 
ensures a safe and secluded enclo- 
sure for bulls and stallions. Paved 
with concrete, it is an ideal feed lot 
where not a particle of grain or 
manure need be wasted. The same 
general plan is adaptable to building 
ornamental garden walls. 








NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARMER. 





Georgetown, O., Feb. 8., 1912. 

That “slow train in Illinois,” put 
me down at Olney at midnight, 130 
miles in six hours, but the good warm 
hotel, and in the morning a warm wel- 
come from my friend Homer, and a 
dozen other new friends, made me feel 
that even night travel has its recom- 


pense. 

The weather was about the worst of 
the winter, but we got about 75 farm- 
ers and business men together in the 
court room after dinner and between 
us we had a great institute. 

I spoke on Alfalfa for over an hour, 


and then the people organized an Al- 
falfa Club, about twenty-five men 
agreeing to plant from an acre to eight 
acres of alfalfa each, promising to ex- 
tend the club at future meetings of 
the County Institute Association. 

A corn talk was next in order, but 
a man who was organizing a commer- 
cial club in the city took up most of 
my time, and I had to cut the corn 
talk short, which did not please some 
of my friends very well, although I 
think that in the end the Commercial 
Club will probably be of great benefit 
to both town and county. 

We had a consultation about the 
County Adviser work, and it is by no 
means a remote possibility that I may 
return to Olney soon and write up 


the proposition of engaging with them 
in the capacity of a Sam Jordan. 

In discussing the matter, informal- 
ly, I made the proposition that “per- 
haps the young college man will in 
the end make the best adviser,” but 
more than one of my auditors thought 
not. One man said, “I have proposed 
to give $100 toward the movement, 
I will give $200 if you will take the 
job, and $300 if the board will locate 
you in my town.” 

I find that there is a great deal of 
opposition to the young man as Coun- 
ty Adviser, and that a majority of 
farmers will subscribe more freely to 
the fund, if they know that an older 
and more practical man can be se- 
cured. Well, if the farmers of any 


county in the U. S. can be induced to 
plant 500 acres of alfalfa, test 75 per 
cent of the seed corn to be planted 
this spring, from corn testing associa- 
tions including 1,000 acres, sow 500 
acres of sweet clover, or any other of 
twenty things I can mention, it will 
pay ten times the adviser’s salary, 
and, if he is the right kind of a man, 
he can do at least five of the things 
referred to in one year. 

We have cold weather and five 
inches of snow. I find all the farm 
stock in good shape, most of the to- 
bacco stripped, wheat and alfalfa safe 
and green under the snow, folks all 
well, and seed corn orders coming in 
nicely, so the bad cold I have don’t 
count for much. Cc. D. LYON. 
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Horti vulture 


FRUIT NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Often the 
question is asked, How long have 
those strawberries been grown. 
Strawberry culture dates back to 
’ 1834. Have first followed by Wilson 
Abana, now over 300 named varieties 
and many seedlings not satisfactori- 
ly tested, to be named and introduc- 
ed the public. 

Young fruit trees can be planted 
close together, thus protect one an- 
other from the hard wind, and when 
the space is needed for the standard 
trees can be cut out and generally 
have paid for themselves in bearing 
fruit. 

Most fruit rees at blooming time are 





benefited by the pollen from other 
trees, especially in cloudy, rainy 
weather. 


Bees are also helpful to carry pol- 
len from blossom to blossom. 
JACOB FAITH. 


MONEY IN BEANS. 








High Prices Justify American Farmers 
in Turning Their Attention to This 
Special Crop—Heavy Importation at 
Good Profit for European Growers 
in 1912 Proves We Are Still Over- 
looking Great Possibilities at Home. 


Why do we import annually such a 
vast quantity of beans to supply the 
home demand? 

Why do our farmers allow the ports 
of New York and New Orleans to be 
crowded with beans from the coun- 
tries of Southern Europe and almost 
every other part of the world? 

Why haven’t they waked up to the 
abundant profit from easy crops of 
beans raised at home? 

The answer is, they have. Farmers 
all over the country are being rvused 
more and more to the importance of 
this hardy, nourishing vegetable, its 
importance as a staple article of diet 
—wholesome and nourishing—and its 
value to the farmer as a safe and 
profitable crop. 

But there is still an overwhelming 
demand with which home production 
has not coped. And with beans pass- 
ing the $2.50 per bushel mark, it be- 
hooves every thinking farmer to con- 
sider seriously whether or not he will 
share in these profits by growing 
beans on a good, big scale in 1913. 

A fair idea of the possibilities in 
the total yield may be seen in the 
figures representing an output of only 
the three states of Michigan, New York 
and Wisconsin. The bean yield for 
1912 in these three states alome 
amounted to 20,000 carloads, each hav- 
ing a capacity of 40,000 pounds, which 
means 800,000,000 pounds of beans. 

And not only in these wonder-. 
working states, but almost anywhere 
in the Union, beans of one variety 
or another can be grown profitably. 

It has been shown that they will 
mature successfully in all northern 
latitudes and many of the Southern 
states have made excellent showing 
in the way of good bean production. 

More people are eating beans. It is 
no longer the laboring classes—those 
who are forced to economize who se- 
lect beans as an article of steady diet. 
People are learning the remarkable 
nutriment of well cooked beans. 

American canners by vigorous ex- 
ploilation have created a new demand 
for beans. They have brought people 
to a knowledge of the delicious flavor 
of beans when rightly prepared, as 
well as their rich food value. And, 
because of the trade they have thus 
built up, these industries consume an- 
nually quaatities of beans so vast that 
they are almost unbelievable. 

The market page, with its reports 
of high and steadily increasing prices 
is proving a decided encouragement 
to the farmer—is opening his eyes to 


the really tremendous possibilities in 
bean culture. 

It is not necessary for 
cialize on fancy varieties. 

Simple white “navy” 
gaining in popular favor 
traordinary rate. They will grow in 
almost any soil. Wherever wheat and 
corn will grow—you can raise beans. 
From Maine to Florida every degree 
of latitude seems to suit this adapta- 
ble crop. In all the North Central 
states these beans will thrive, and 
hundreds of thousands of bushels are 
raised in [Llinols, Indiana, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It is only recently that the world 
has begun to realize fully how much 
of the profits and prosperity of our 
Northern states is based on the sim- 
ple white bean! 


Farmers have learned, too, that old 
land is better than new for bean cult- 
ure. That an inverted clover bed 
brings a full harvest. And that when 
grown in rows between clover and 
wheat, beans not only flourish of 
themselves, but fill the ground with 
nitrates. 

For planting time there are no set 
rules, only the common sense advice 
based on the fact that the bean seed 
needs warm ground. When once this 
is understood, the wise farmer bides 
his time independent of rule or date. 
The most successful bean growers of 
the Northern states recommend plant- 
ing about the middle of June. Expers 
agree that the plowing should be at 
least six inches deep. 

Since demand regulates supply, it 
is safe to predict for 1913 a far more 
general growth of enthusiasm among 
tarmers thet will keep pace with the 
way beans are growing in popularity 
and favor with every one. 

From every point of view there is 
wisdom in the old saying about the 
man who “knows beans.” Everybody 
ought to know them—from the con- 
sumer whose bone and tissue, brain 
and muscle are all enriched and im- 
proved by a diet of good old-fashioned 
beans, to the farmer who in beans has 
an opportunity of raising a safe and 
heavy crop and of finding a ready 
market, at top prices. 
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The Apiary 











TREE PLANTING FOR HONEY. 





It may be well for the beekeeper to 
pay in part at least, for the seed to 
induce his neighbor to grow alsike, 
clover and alfalfa. It surely will be 
wise for every beekeeper to become 
a crank on the matter of tree planting 
along the public highway. There are 
three reasons, each of which would be 
enough to warrant every effort to 
make this matter of tree planting gen- 
eral. The value of trees to he coun- 
try in affecting climate cannot be over- 
estimated. Europe has learned from 
bitter experience the necessity of trees 
to regulate temperature and rainfall, 
and is so far more alive to the neces- 
sity of tree planting than are we. 
Wisdom shouts at us to learn of them 
and save the fertility of our ccuntry. 

Again, nothing adds so much to the 
beauty of a landscape as do beautiful 
trees. Britain, France, Germany and, 
indeed, almost all the countries of 
Europe, are more like great parks 
than like the treeless, desert-like 
plains so often seen in our own 
America. Beauty is always attrac- 
tive; and would we increase the value 
of our farms and lots we will make 
all haste to push tree planting to the 
utmos. Much of Germany is famed 
for its avenues of uniform trees along 
all the highways. Let us all spring 
to our Opportunity and see to it that 
all our roadsides are adorned with the 
best of our magnificent forest trees. 





A third reason for tree planting is 
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nual for 1913,—a bright 
American Seed Catalog.” 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 











are supplied every year direct to more 
American. planters than are the seeds of 
any other growers. Do your seeds come 
direct from Philadelphia? If not, we 
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Why don’t you take advantage of our Special Service Depart- 
ment? Ai 


| Advice Free to You. 


We send you free the best scien- 


tific methods of preparing your soil for plggest profits; show you 


how to prune your trees, give you best meth 
: e make your orchard a winner and 
Write us at once for Stark 
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FANCY CLOVER, TIMOTHY, RED TOP, 
KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS, ETC. 


Garden and Flower Seeds of Superior Quality. 


None Better. 


Write for Catalogue. 


JUL PETERSEN SEED & COM. CO. 


709 Carroll St. 


St. Louis 








SEEDS 


Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


7. 9and 11 South Main$t. SAINT LOUIS 








SEEDS OF QUALITY 


A. W. SCHISLER GRAIN CO. 


708-10 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Clover, Cow Peas, Grass Seeds, Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. 
SEND FOR OUR ANNUAL CATALOG. 








County Manager Wanted. 


We want a reliable Manager in each Coun- 
ty to secure and look after local dealers to 
sell Mills Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, etc. (which 
are well known everywhere). WBasiest kind 
of work to look after. It requires only a few 
days to establish a County Manager and will 
take only a small portion of time afterwards. 

Excellent opportunity. Any reliable per- 
g0n over 21 years of age, located in the city, 
village or country who can qualify will be 
acceptable as our Manager. If interested 
apply quick for full particulars, 
County desired. MILLS SEED 
Dept. 66, Rose Hill, N. Y. 
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that we may thus add immensely to 
the honey resources. Here, again, 
Germany has set us a good example. 
There we find the Jinden, the maple, 
the locust, and the catalpa and many 
other trees that are of great value to 
the beekeepers.—A. J. Cook in Glean- 
ings. 





WHY DOTH THE BUSY BEE. 





The busy bee comes. staggering 
down the airy pike loaded with honey 
and if you are in her direct path and 
she is tired and cross after a long 
day’s work at the flower show, pos- 
sibly she hands you a little red one on 
the neck. Yet the bee has no malice 
and may be excused on the ground of 
mistake in passing the lemon to the 
innocent  by-stander. Few people 
when suffering from bee sting think 
what the bee has been doing. To 
make one pound of clover honey, bees 
must deprive 62,000 clover blossoms 
of their nectar, and to do this re 
quires 2,750,000 visits to the blossoms. 
In other words, one bee, to collect 
enough nectar to make one pound of 
honey must go from hive to flower 
and back 2,700,000 times. Then when 
you think how far these bees some- 
times fly in search of clover fields, 
oftener than not, one or two miles 
from the hive, you will begin to get 
a small idea of the number of miles 
one of the industrious little creatures 
must travel. No wonder she some- 
times gets cross, tired or irritated and 
gives you the push. The bee is a nice 
domestic animal and we all like her 
pure-food product, but we do not care 
to dispute her membership in the 
Daughters of American Industry.— 
Minneapolis Journal. 


SEED CORN 


JOHNSON COUNTY WHITE. 


We grow it, and only offer what is 
grown on our own farm, from the very 
best seed. No one has better seed, and 
no one can afford to sell good seed 
cheaper. Prices: Crated ears, $3.00 per 
bushel, select shelled, $2.50 per bushel. 
A few bushels of Boone County White, 
same prices. Better order early. 

Cc. D. Lyon, R1, Georgetown, Ohio. 





Boone Co. White, Johnson Co. White. 
R. Y. Dent and Leaming crated, $2.50. Shell- 
ed, $2.00. Stored and dried in a modern seed 
house and thoroughly tested. 
approval, 
Cat. free. 


Shipped on 
Regenerated Swedish Select Oats. 
OAKLAWN SEED FARM 





Chatham, Ills. 





| SEED CORN. 

| Reid’s Yellow Dent shelled and graded; 

| guardnteed to grow, $1.50 per bushel. Choice 

| timothy seed $2.75 per bushel. John MecDan- 

jiel, R. R. No. 6, Box 41, Memphis, Mo. 
GRASS, TIMOTHY. 


Te creme 
Send for prices and samples. 





RED, 
BLUE 


MAMMOTH, ALSYKE. 











world for the orchard or 
1120 S. 6th St., St. Louis, Me. 
assortment of hardy trees, just right for planting: 
4 Jonath 4 Spitzenberg, 4 McIntosh 
fruit means good health. Eat apples and save the doctor's bill. 
GOOD POULTRY 

ultry. Tells how to make $200 per acre per year on any 

with $1.00 order for apple trees. Agents wanted, write today. 


J. V. PROCTOR SEED CO., Monroe City, Mo. 
$1 PER 100 POUNDS. 
garden. 
Red—all { 

A home without the apple tree is incomplete. To make this 
& quarterly magazine, devoted to special crops and intensive 
‘arm from 5 to 100 acres. Poultry needed in every orchard. 
SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Saugatuck, Michigan 





The best fertilizer in the 
Greatest fruit tree bargain ever offered. A good 

for ONE DOLLAR, postpaid. Enough for any home. Good 
$1.00 offer doubly attractive, we will give a subscription to 
farming, with special attention to the care and handling of 
Good Poultry alone, 10c a copy; 25 cents a year. Free 
City Olfice — 11 N. Market Street, Chicago, Iilinols 
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The Poultry Yard 


PRODUCTION OF EGGS AND 
CHICKS. 








(Written for the Rural World by C. 
G. B., Arlington, Mass.) 

Another Matching season is close at 
pana. Wwual you Want to consider now 
js ne proaucuon of eggs that wil 
proauce strong, heaitby chicks, nov 
the puny ones that die petore two 
weeks oid. 

wvery larmer must commence 
year 1£ noc beiore and select two 
or three pens Of Mis best pens alu 
mate them with selected, vigorous 
cockS (Say tweive to a pen). ‘This 
snould have been done last year—Duv 
now that artiucial incuvation has come 
so much in general use wat you wali 
is strong, tertile eggs that can go into 
the incubator at any time in early 
spring or late winter. 

The breeding pens should be mated 
from ten days to two weeks before 
theeggc are saved. Mash food should 
be reduced and sound grain ted in the 
liter to give the newly mated hens 
the exercise they will require. Green 
food and animal food must be fur 
nished. Clover, cabbage, apples and 
beets, beef scraps, shells, and good 
clean water are all necessary if you 
want fertile eggs. I do not think (as 
some do) that winter laying has any 
effect on the fertility of the eggs, so 
long as a balanced, or nearly so, ration 
has been given and no condiments 
have been given to force laying. Un- 
der these conditions the hen is not 
under any great strain, and if she has 
laid all winter it should not affect the 
fertility of her eggs, providing no 
tonics have been fed. A hen cannot 
produce eggs when fed on one thing 
alone, any more than a paper ma- 
chine will produce linen paper when 
fed straw. 

The paying hen must have the raw 
material and about in the right pro- 
portion to make her, a profitable layer. 
Whenever the weather will permit the 
hens should be given the freedom of 
the yards, as exercise in the open will 
be a wWlcome change and there will be 
a tendency for the eggs to run more 
fertile. It is well to remember that 
if we secure eggs in paying quantities 
during the cold months we should aim 
to provide summer conditions as near 
ly as possible, one of the most com- 
mon mistakes made at this time of 
year is in feeding too much corn. 
Corn is too fattening to be made the 
basis of a ration for laying hens. A 
mixture of grains and other feed is 
preferable to feeding one grain only, 
as the ration is much more palatable 
when a mixture of grains is fed and 
hens, like other stock, do better when 
their feed is palatable. Don’t forget 
that a limited supply of grit in the 
form of coarse gravel, oyster shell, 


this 


etc., is a necessity. 





THE OLD-TIME BREEDS IN AMER. 
ICA. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In the 
days of our forefathers, many of the 
breeds of the present day were un- 
known. On the other hand, many of 
the breeds of today originated from 
Some variety popular in our grandfa- 
ther’s days. 


From data at hand we learn that 
about 1850 there was a breed known as 
the “Bucks County Breed,” it being a 
cross made by the poultry fanciers of 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. Like all 
New breeds it was claimed to be a 
800d layer, good sitter, and good mo- 
ther; the eggs large and nutritious; 
the flesh white, firm, tender and fine 
flavored.” It was also said to be the 
equal of the Dorking fowl, the pride of 
England, and at that time very much 
on of by American poultrymen. 

€ States of New Jersey and Penn- 
Sylvania the breed was prized for cap- 


onizing, in weight running from 16 to 
18 pounds to the pair. 

From what can be learned, the Bucks 
County breed was bred in a variety of 
colors—Felch says they were Buff mon- 
grels, an extraction from Buff Coching 
or Buff Shanghai on native stock. Ac- 
cording to Bement (a well known au- 
thority of his day) he secured a pair 
which had a different plumage. The 
color of the cock was a dark blue- 
black, with the ends of the feathers 
tipped with white; winged with a yel- 
low or golden color; hackles dark glos- 
sy blue; rose or double comb; ana 
large wattles; bold and lively carriage 
with a stately walk. The hen did not 
differ much from the cock in color, and 
was very similar in form, being deep, 
plump and thickest in body; short 
legs, of medium size and dark color; 
high, single comb, serrated, falling 
over to the side, and large wattles. It 
is plain that Mr. Felch knew what he 
said when he declared them to be mon- 
grels as they neither bred true to comp 
nor had a fixed color. 

Originally, we are told, this cross 
was known as the Ostrich fowl, prob- 
ably on account of its size, but later on 
it assumed the local] title. 

Even with all its shortcomings from 
a breeding standpoint, its fame spreaa. 
and it became popular in parts of New 
Kngland. Mr. Bement secured the 
pair referred to from a gentlemai in 
Boston. Dr. Kettridge, of New Hamp- 
shire, then more or less prominent in 
poultry matters, purchased some stock 
from a breeder in Montgomery county, 
Pennsylvania, but hé said that at that 
time the variety was known as the 
“Booby fowl.” 

The Bucks County Breed received its 
fatal blow when the Asiatic varieties 
became more generally known and 
popular. This was about 1860, and 
from then on we can find no trace of 
the cross. 

Four varieties of the Asiatic family 
were known and bred in America about 
1860, viz., the cochin China, the Dark 


hai. Prior to that George P. Burnham 
of Massachusetts, originated and bred 
what he called the Gray Shanghais, and 
in 1852 he sent nine of these birds to 
England, as a present to her late Ma- 
jesty, the Queen Victoria. 

The impression, in some way or oth- 
er, became general that the Light 
Brahmas sprung from these Gray 
Shanghais, but that was a mistake, as 
in 1896 I. K. Felch exhibited at the 
Boston show a stuffed carcass of a 
light Brahma cockrel that came direct 
from England. 

The following interview between the 
writer and Mr. Felch took place short- 
ly after that show, and appeared in the 
Farm-Poultry of March, 1896: 

In reply to a number of questions, 
Mr. Felch said: “It will be remem- 
bered by those long interested in the 
Brahmas, that in 1863 to 1865, and 
later, there was quite a paper war as to 
the first Brahmas having pea or single 
combs—Mr. Burnham and the Kerr 
faction claiming that they had single 
combs. Thus were they striving to se- 
cure to the Gray Shanghai or Chitta- 
gong breeds the credit of producing 
the Brahmas. To keep in evidence the 
fact that the Chamberlain strain, the 
birds that Knox found on the India 
ship in New York harbor, in 1847, and 
their subsequent progeny, were pea 
comb, I had the bird set up, when some 
years old although it was late, and the 
plumage all discolored and falling off 
of him. 

“He was hatched in 1850, a descend- 
ant of those New York lot of birds, 
and when he was set up, the work 
made him so much of a Gameshape 
that we never took care of him. 

I bought a bird for one dollar, and 
sold thirteen of his descendants for 
$1,300. It is safe to say that were 
there a truthful record kept, more 
Brahmas in the United States could 
trace their lineage to him than to any 
other Brahma in the past time.” 





The Shanghai seemed to be in the 


front seat in 1860, but it was closely 
crowded by the Brahmas and Cochins. 
The Shanghai was then the largest 
fowl in the country, weighing from 22 
to 26 pounds to the pair at maturity. 

There was considerable controversy 
at that time whether the Shanghais, 
Brahmas and Cochins, were varieties 
of the same class, or distinct breeds. 
bement said that they were different 
varieties of the same breed, claiming 
that towls imported from China, wheth- 
er feather-legged or smooth legged, 
whether dark or light in plumage, came 
either directly or indirectiy from 
shanghai or its vicinity. 

the Chittagong came next in line, 
and it must be said of them they bred 
very uniform in both color and shape. 
At one time, it was said that the no- 
ang Ho fowls were the most valuable 
of the Asiatic breeds; but we have so 
little reliable data that we cannot ven- 
ture an opinion. 

In the early sixties the White Faced 
Black Spanish were very popular 
throughout New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, noted for large white eggs, 
and the number of them that they pro- 
duced. 

At the present day, with the excep- 
tion of the Brahmas and Cochins, and 
with a limited number of breeders of 
Black Spanish, none of the old time 
breeds are with us. Of the remaining 
breeds, the Brahmas, especially tne 
Light Brahmas, are the only ones that 
have not only held their own, but are 
still forging ahead. The Cochins are 
less bred than they were 10 years ago, 


and the Black Spanish variety is sel- | 


dom advertised. 
MICHAEL K. BOYER. 





HATCH SOME EARLY CHICKS. 


— 


If you want a few pullets to lay in 





| the fall when the old hens are moult- 


ing, if you want a few birds to win 
prizes for you at the early fall fairs 
and shows, if you want a few pullets 
to enter the next egg laying contest 


Brahma, the Chittagong and the Shang-/ ang have them ready to lay from the 


very beginning, we would advise hatch- 
ing at least a few early chicks. We 
think this is one mistake which most 





of the western breeders make. They 
|}do most of their hatching in May and 
some even much later than this. The 
eggs are usually a little larger earlier 
lin the season, the hens have not been 
laying long and they fill the egg full of 
meat and vitality, the chicks hatch 
from them are stronger and grow more 
rapidly. In this section of the country 
we always have less trouble in raising 
the earlier chicks. One of our largest 
and most successful farms never 
hatches anything after April 15. The 
result is they have a lot of mature pul- 
|lets which lay in the fall and winter 
when eggs are high. The poultry farm- 
er should endeavor to have his pullets 
blossom just at the right time, (when 
eggs are high), just as the florist has 
his flowers blossom and ready to sup- 
ply the demand at Haster time. He 
doesn’t have them blossom a month be- 
fore nor a week after, but they are 
ready just at that season. You can’t 
do this, neither can you win at the fall 
fairs, nor can you win in egg laying 
contests unless you hatch some chicks 
in time to mature by fall. One of the 
biggest and most successful breeders 
in this country said to me, “I make 
more out of my early matched stock 
than from any other. I hatch them 
early, then I have them for sale when 
the other fellow hasn’t got them. They 
are not so particular about the quality 
of the early show birds for as a rule 
at the fall fairs and shows, the big 
bird will win over the smaller one of 
better quality.” If you started out on 
a five-mile run, you would start out 
fresh, you would be quick and active, 
and it would be no effort for you to 
run, but the further you go, the weaker 
you would become and at the end of 
the five miles, you would be “all in.” 
Just so with the hen. In the early 
part of her laying period, she is fresh 





and vigorous and stores all the vitality 


SHOREWOOD 
INCUBATORS 


are @ pronounced success 

substantially built — like a 
lece of furniture—sold‘on 
onor — satisfaction guaran 

teed—send 10c for a copy of 


Good Poultry 


a quarterly magazine, devoted 
to special crops and intensive farm- 
ing, with special attention to the care 
and handling of poultry. Tells how to make $200 per acre per 
year on any farm from 5 to 100 acres, Every poultry keeper 
needs & small relisble incubator that is safe for fancy . 
Geeod Poul alone, 10 cents a copy; 2c a year. Subscrip- 
tion free with incubator orders. Agents wanted, write today. 
SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Seugstuck, Mich. 
GiTY OFFICE — 11 N. Market Street, Chicago, iilincis 








EGGS FOR HATCHING—15 for $1.50, 
30 for $2.75, 100 for $6.00. From Ex- 
hibition Barred Plymouth Rock and 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, at Glen 
Raven Poultry Farm. Circular free. Ad- 





dress E. W. GEER, Lock Box 104, 
Farmington, Mo. 
We duplicate all infertile eggs. White and 


Columbian Wyandottes, Singie Comb White 


Leghorns, and Light Lranmas. We use 
trap nests. In pusiness tor 38” years. 
Brahma eggs, $3 for 15; $5 for 30. The 


other varieties, §Z for 15, $6 for 60, $lvU 
for 100. Address, Michaei K. Boyer, Bex Z, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 





43 VARIETIES 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, WATER FOWL, 
OKNAMENTAL BIKDS and DUGS. Mand- | 

sume Aliustrated UOatalogue 4c. 
MISSOURL SQUAB OU., Dep. J6, 
Kirkwood, 33 33 Mo. 








in the egg and germ tliat her constitu- 
tion permits, but later on, she is weak- 
ened, she hasn’t the vitality, she had 





earlier in the season, and her weak- 
| ened condition does not permit her te 
| store the vitality into the germ and 
| the egg that she once did. Much of 
| the trouble which we have with sick, 
| Weakly, runty chicks is due to this 
| very thing. The destiny of the chick 
is largely determined by the vitality 
| of its parents. Hatch at least a few 
early chicks. 





| 
| 
| France classes the worth of a hen 
; more for the production of meat and 
|eggs than she does for fine feathers or 
| standard looks. Some years ago the 
| poultrymen aimed for show records, 
|and while they no doubt gained their 
| point, they at the same time ruined 
| the stamina and thrift of the hen for 
|commercial purposes. Today it is dif- 
ferent. Utility has taken a front seat, 
and all breeds are bred up to conform 
| with the ideas of the market poultry- 
| man. 





“How many hens should be placed 
|}in a pen with a male bird for good fer- 
| tility?” That question is asked time 
}and again by beginners, and it is in- 
teresting to note the difference of 
opinions: Holmes says two males for 
;each pen, using them on alternate 
days. For a half dozen hens or less, 
allow the male with them but a half 
day atatime. Professor Wheeler says 
the best results he has ever had, were 
- hens mated with a year-old male. 
The male was in each pen one day in 
three. Stevenson says by keeping 
about 30 or 40 hens in one pen, with 
two vigorous cockerels, allowing only 
one of them with the hens at a time, 
changing them every day. Mount pre- 
fers using enough hens for one cock in 
each pen—with as small active breed, 
such as Leghorns, Minorcas, etc., 20 
hens to one cock are about the number 
and with the larger breeds, such as 
Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks, etc., 15 
hens; with Brahmas and all very 
large breeds, 10 hens. Fred Grundy 
says small, penned-up flocks, compris- 
ing six to twelve females and one male, 
will give 60 to 80 per cent fertile eggs, 
and strong chicks, for 15 to 25 days 
at the beginning of the season. After 
that the per cent of fertility decreases 
rapidly, and the chicks are invariably 
weak, and never make good, vigorous 
breeding fowls. It pays well to have 
two male birds for each pen and alter- 
nate them. It is a practice the writer 
has used in his yards for years with 
marked success. 





A small classified ad will sell your 
chickens, eggs, corn or any stock 
you may want to dispose of. Only 1 
cent a word. 
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HOTEL BENTON 


(European) 

819 PINE 8T., ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Makes a special low rate to Stockmen, 
Cattlemen and Shippers of 60c, 75c and 
$1.00 per day. One block from Post 
Office. Center of everything. 


florseman 


Allow the little colt to get acquaint- 
ed with all strange sights. The more 
of them he sees the less he is to be- 
come a dangerous driver when he 
grows up. 











W. W. Croswhite, of Galloway coun- 
ty, Mo., is expecting great things from 
his yearling colt, All-a-blaze, a chest- 
nut roan by Royal Diamond, dam, Pat- 
ty Hook by Rex Blees, second dam 
by Montrose Superior. 


Surprise Squirrel 3085, a black 16 
hand stallion of fine style and action, 
by Squirrel Montrose 2139; dam Nel- 
lie Thomas 3812 by Star Hawk 1021; 
next dam by Kentucky Eagle 359, is 
owned by Capt. E. C. Arnold, Wind- 
sor, Mo. 


We are in receipt of a copy of Bul- 
letin No. 3 of the Illinois Stallion Reg- 
istration Board, which contains a list 
of the licensed stallions in Illinois dur- 
ing the year ending October 31, 1912. 
Copies of this bulletin can be had upon 
application to Secretary J. K. Dicker- 
son, Springfield, Ill. 


of some _ horses 
eating too much hay. No horse should 
be allowed to gorge itself. Feed the 
first thing in the morning just enough 
hay to,be cleaned up in one hour. In 
the evening feed about twice that 
amount. A horse at work should have 
plenty of good clean grain three times 
a day. 


There is danger 


Red Major, 2:18%, J. A. Daley’s pre 
mier stallion, at Nevada, Mo., gets his 
initial standard performer in the trot- 
ting mare, Hallie McGregor 2:2414, out 
of Eager Maid (her first foal) by 
Eagolyte. Hallie McGregor was trained 
by Rolla Crabb, at Butler, Mo. She 
is owned by F. M. Wuods, Recorder of 
Deeds of Bates County, Mo. 


At a joint meeting of the Belleville 
Fair Grounds and Driving Park Asso- 
ciation and the St. Clair County Fair 
Association and Driving Club at Belle- 
ville, the holdings and. good will of 
the last named corporation were taken 
over by the former. The officers of 
the Belleville Association are: Pres- 
ident, Adam Maurer; secretary, Hen- 
ry Viehmann, treasurer, Peter Fellner; 
trustees—Geo. C. Rebhan, Adam Mau- 
rer, Peter Fellner, Nick Gundlach and 
Dominick Kronenberger. 


At the annual meeting of the Gales- 
burg Driving Park Association, held 
at Galesburg, Ill., Jan. 27, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, W. H. Smollin- 
ger; vice-president, Solomon Frohlic; 
secretary, H. N. Murphy; assistant 
secretary, Chas. L. Trimble; treasurer, 
Sidney Nirdlinger. The 1912 meeting 
proved a very gratifying success both 
in attendance and from a financial 
standpoint, and they are anticipating 
1913 as their banner year. 


NEWS FROM HOME OF ASTRAL 
KING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: /Yours in 
reference to saddle horse news and 
something about my horses to hand. I 
am very short on news, and wish I 
had more good saddle horses on hand 
to write about. The demand js great, 
;}and good horses scarce. We had a 
good meeting at Columbia during 
Farmers’ Week, and we hope to ac- 
complish more in 1913, than we have 
ever been able to do in the past. 

As to my own stock, will say that 
they are wintering nicely. Astral 
King is running in his paddock as nat- 
ure intended, and he seems to enjoy 
his daily romp. My colts are winter- 
ing nicely, and I have a number f 
which I am very proud. It seems nat- 


ASTRAL 


ural for us to look for good things in 
the future. What would life be worth 
if we could not draw our imagination 
for future pleasures, and I am antici- 
pating the time when these weanlings 
are old enough to enter the show ring. 
I can see the ribbons dangling from 
their bridles this very moment. I 
was offered $500.00 for a weanling the 
other day, but I had to tell my custom- 
er no. Of course, he picked the one 
that I expect to win the champion- 
ship with. Really, I do not care to 
sell any of my colts, for I just have 
faith enough in the future of the sad- 
dle horse to believe that in two or 
three years from now, the price on 
them will be beyond what we can now 
estimate. Of course, I am speaking 
of the right kind, and I am proud to 
say that the young Astral Kings are 
the right kind. 

I had a letter from a young man the 


One of the Greatest Saddle Show Horses in the Country, Owned by Mr. Jas. 
A. Houchin, Proprietor of the Onward Wilkes Farm, Jefferson City, Mo. 


EXTRA FINE YOUNG JACK 


Four years past; crow black; about 14 hds. 
standard measure, 14% jack measure; wt. 
about 850; extra heavy body, short legs; fine 
animal, in every particular. For price and 
terms apply to F. TERRY, 


P. O. Centaur Station, St. Louis Co., Mo. 











|other day, and he wanted to buy a 
young Astral King; he wanted a wean- 
ling, because he said that he did not 
have much money. He said he owned 
a standard bred mare, and he would 
wait a year on this colt, and start 
breeding to raise some good ones. 1 
told him I would pick him a good colt 
and express it to him, but that I want- 
ed him to sell his standard bred mare 
and buy himself a registered saddle 
bred filly, and thereby start right. Is 
it not queer that so many people will 








KING, 


make this serious mistake in breed- 
ing? I believe in blood lines, and I 


am a great believer in the value of |" 


good dams. No mare is too good to 
enter my brood mare paddock. While 
Astral King had a great sire, he had 
for a dam one of the greatest mares 
of her day, and those who know her, 
says she had the greatest trot of them 
all, and Astral King has that same 
trot. Get a dam that trots right, learn 
your colt to walk, then trot right, 
and you are a long ways toward a 
winner. 

I was about to forget to tell you 
about my two-year-olds. I only have 
three left, but I have one colt, that I 
am not now afraid to parade in the 
most select company. He looks, acts, 
and performs today as much like the 
old horse as a colt could act. Yours 
truly. JAS. A. HOUCHIN. 

Jefferson City, Mo. 








L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY 
LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Red 
Prince, one of the last remaining sons 
of Red Wilkes, was so injured in a 
bout with the Saddle stallion Top Art 
2919, that his owner, Mr. F. L. Temple- 
ton, of Bolivar, Mo., thought best to 
destroy him. This horse, bred in Ken 
tucky, was brought to Arkansas many 
years ago, where he had little or no 
opportunity. He was a bay horse 16.3, 
and weighed upward of 1300 pounds, 
one of the kind of horses Missouri 
can ill afford to loose, even at his 
age, almost 28 years. If I remember 
rightly, he is credited with standard 
records. Top Art is one of the best 
five-year-old saddle stallions in the 
state, a show winner, wherever 
shown, in harness or under saddle, a 
Squirrel, in breeding. As Mr. Temple- 
ton’s mares are all standard trotting 
bred animals, he would sell him right. 
Red Prince will make more reputa- 
tion, as a breeder, for the few years 
he has been in the stud at Bolivar. 

Tom Ervin has been handling The 
Stenographer, by Red Prince, dam by 
Gratt. This fellow will pace into the 
list as soon as he is given a chance, 








and should develop into a race horse. 


No one who breeds his kind will have 
to hunt for a market. 

In the East they are giving consid- 
erable attention to the breeding of the 
English Hackney. The Hackneys in 
use today are a great improvement on 
those that were first introduced into 
this country. They are bred to type 
and for action, but they do not get 
the action they want without extreme- 
ly long toes, and more weight than any 
horse can carry and be useful. We 
have hundreds of trotting bred horses 
that would discount them at their own 
game, without these mechanical helps. 
Yet, our trotting bred horses, with the 
same weight on their feet, would get 
somewhere, but would pound their el- 
bows out of shape, unless well booted. 
No one would think of using Hackney 
blood to improve our trotter, for either 
heavy or light harness. Yet the chest- 
nut horse Sheppard F. Knapp 282, by 
the Eaton Horse 122, by the Avery 
Horse, both chestnuts, Knapp, foaled 
in 1857, was taken to England and did 
more to improve the Hackney than 
anything used in the 18th Century. 
Sheppard F. Knapp’s dam was a pac- 
ing mare by Whalebone. He trotted 
in 2:41 before he was taken to Eu- 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure has now 
been refined for human use. Its 
penetrating power quickly re- 
lieves swellings, sprains, brui- 
ses and all forms of lameness. 
‘tis just what you need around 

the house. Write for many let- 

ters from users to prove its 
effectiveness. 


Kendall's 


Spavin Cure 


—has been used by horse 

men, veterinarians and 

farmers for over 35 years 

Its worth has been proved, for 

spavin, splint, curb, ringbone an 

the many other hurts that com 

to horses. Read this letter from 

John Freezer, Henryton, Md 

“I recently used Kendall's Spavin Cure 

@ colt that has been Kicked.’ Before Iba 

used half the bottle the swe, 

ing was all gone and he wa 

completely cured. I alg 


7) find it good for bruise, 
‘) 
Mi 
( (pie Ss 
~ 


found it to do all yy 
claim and more,” 


for Horses 
—And 
Refined 
for 
Man 


sores, burns and 
on the chest.” 


(1 


. “Treatise 
the Horse”—Free- 
from druggist, # 
write to 


Dr. B. J. KENDALL @ 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. U.SA 


a@ 53-10) = 4-11 I= 


f °>,will reduce inflamed,swollenJoin 
. Bruises, Soft Bunches. Cure Be 
Fistula or 





you can work the horse. $2 Dor 
tle, delivered. Book 7 free 
ABSORBINE, JR., linimentis 
mankind. Reduces Painful, Swa- 
len Veins, Goitre, Wen rains, 

J Bruises, stops Pain and tnflaume 
tion. Price $1.00 per bottle at dea 
sey ers or delivered. ill tell you mon 
if you write. Manufactured onlyy 


W.©. YOUNG, P.D.F., 68 Temple St., Springfield, May 


FOR SALE 
Standard and Registe 
Trotting Stallions. 


Electioneer Wilkes cross; one bay 8 yeal 
old; record 2:24 fifth heat, half-mile 
Two seal browns, 6 and 7 years old, 
enough to head a farm; have state licen 
Colts to show, price, each, $400.00. 


H. M. McGILVARY, SORENTO, 0 








FOR SALE—Twenty head of St 

ard and Registered Stallions, Colts @ 

Fillies, at very low prices. Write f 

prices and description. 

COLMAN STOCK FARM, 
Creve Coeur, Mo 





FOR SALE—Registered Saddle 
lion, 3 years old, sired by Grea 
1408 out of Lady Gurley 2564. Sou 
om = ride and drive. A No 
orse. enj. N. Sheppard, R. R. No 
Springfield, Mo. 


The Saddle and Show 


Horse Chroni 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
Herbert J. Knum, Editor. 


Published every Tuesday, and 
only paper in the world devoted 
CLUSIVELY to Saddle and & 
Horses. National in scope, circulati® 
and authority. Missouri and the ; 
fully covered, Published in the 5 
of “The Blue Grass.” 

‘ rhe Chronicle ane RURAL WOR 
v1) or one year, for $3.50. 

News, Subscription and Adverti 
ments solicited. 


Shoeing Horses 


By R. BOYLSTON HALL. 
To close out last edition, this » 
is offered at $2.00. Send order * 
author at No. 40 State St., Room ® 
Boston, Mass. 
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Standard Bred Trotting Horses 


——FOR SALE AT—— 
COLMAN STOCK FARM 


Creve Coeur, Mo. 


WILKNUT 42923, bay stallion trot- 
ter, star, left hind foot white, 16.1 
hands; weight 1250 lbs. Foaled 1903, 
py Red Roy 2:15%, son of Red Heart 
9:19. ist dam, Monnutta, 2:31, by 
Wilkeswood, 2:23%; 2nd dam, Miss 
Wickliffe, by Wickliffe 2520; 3rd dam 
Monitor Rose by Monitor 1327. 

Wilknut is one of the best put-up 
stallions I have ever seen, for style and 
action he can’t be beat. He was never 
worked for speed, but can trot fast. He 
can show a 2:20 gait any time. He is 
a sure foal getter and a grand breeder. 
Price, $275.00. 


MONDUKE 51549, black or dark 
chestnut stallion trotter, star, right 
hind foot white; 15.3% hands, 1100 lbs. 
foaled 1909 by Baron Reaper 2:09%,dam 
Alpha C. Wilkes (mat. rec., 2:24), by 
Wilkesmont 2:28, 2nd dam Pinafore by 
Abdallah Jr. 6729. 

Monduke is a handsome stallion, good 
gaited, good headed. He has not been 
trained, but can show better than 2:30 
gait. I think he will be very fast if 
given a chance, and should make a 
great sire. Price, $300.00. 


MONITOR RUSSELL 33727, trotter, 
bay stallion, 15.8 hands; weight 1200 
lbs. Foaled 1895 by Alley Russell 4502. 
Rec. 2:22, dam Monsulta, vol 13, by Sul- 
tan 1513. 8nd dam Monitor Rose, by 
Monitor 1327, 3rd dam Bay Dixie (dam 
of 3 in the list) by Abdallah Jr. 5720. 

Monitor Russell is a big, strong, good 
looking trotter; he is a good road 
horse, afraid of nothing, looks like a 
ten-year-old. He is sound and a good 
stallion for any purpose. Price, $150.00. 


RESERVE FUND 5302, 2:26%, chest- 
nut stallion, foaled 1885, by Nutwood 
600, 2:18%. Dam Lizzie Wilkes (in the 
great brood mare list), by Geo. Wilkes, 
2:22; 
58; 3rd dam by Edwin Forest 49. 

Reserve Fund is the sire of 13 in the 
2:30 list. He is a horse of the most 
perfect form, of the highest style and 
action. He looks and acts like a ten- 
year-old. He is one of the surest foal 
getters on the farm and should not be 
for sale, but we want Baron Reaper, 
20944, to take his place. Price, $100.00 

WILKTELL 655018, dark chestnut 
trotter, 15.8 hands, 1000 Ibs. Foaled 
1910. By Wilknut 42923, son of Red Roy 
2:15, dam Electwanda by Electeer, son 
of Expedition 2:15; 2nd dam by Reville 
1472; 8rd dam by Strathmore 408. 

Wilktell is a nice looking colt, will 
Fes broke to harness. Price, 


MONTEITH 54685, bay, two hind feet 
white, trotter, 151% hands; weight 1000 
Ibs. Foaled 1910 by Mondorf 22009, dam 
Monella by Saywa 12726, son of Cnward 
1400; 2nd dam Lady Elliston by Ellis- 
ton 5887, son of Electioneer 125. 

Monteith is a large, finely formed, 
good gaited, speedy colt. He showed 
quarters in 40 seconds as a two-year- 
old; he will make a fast trotter and a 
good stallion. Price, $200.00. 

NORWELL 56440, trotter, bay, right 
hind foot white, foaled 1911. By Re- 
Serve Fund 5302 (sire of 13 in the 2:30 
list); dam by Electeer 31500, son of 
Expedition, 2:15%; 2nd dam by Reville 
1472, 8rd dam by Strathmore 408. 

Norwell is a shapely, good-built colt, 
sound and all right. Broke to harness. 
Price, $125.00. 

MONKELL, bay gelding, foaled Sept. 
16, 1908, 15.1% hands; weight 1050 Ibs. 
By Mondorf 22009, dam Monella by Say- 
wa, son of Onward 2:25; 2nd dam Lady 
Elliston by Elliston, son of Electioneer. 

Monkell is a very nice gelding, has 
been used on the road some; had no 
track work, but we timed him quarters 
in 41 at the trot and quarters in 36 at 
the pace. He would make a very fast 
horse if trained at the trot or pace. He 
Ty gaited and good headed. Price, 


MONJAY, bay gelding, small star and 
snip; two hind feed white; 15.1 hands; 
Weight 950 Ibs. Foaled 1910, by Wilkes 
Mondorf 22009. Dam Monjane by Wil- 
keston 22022, rec. 2:25; 2nd dam Jane 
Wilkes by Monitor Wilkes 6692. 

Monjay is a good-looking trotter, he 
has lots of style, speed and action. He 
is one of the most promising colts on 
the farm. Price, $200.00. 

RESERVE VICTOR, chestnut gelding, 
15 hands, 900 Ibs. Foaled 1910; sire Re- 
~w hy Fund, 2:26% (sire of 13 in 2:30 
“: by Nutwood 600, rec. 2:18; dam 

onafare Belle by Wilkeston 2:24; 2nd 

am Monafare by Monitor 1327. 

Reserve Victor is a good-looking 
trotter, sound, clean and good gaited. 
Price, $150.00. 
R Welve weanling colts and fillies by 

eserve Fund and Baron Mako. Price, 
$100.00 to $150.00. 
an nete horses can be seen any day at 
a Colman Stock Farm. The Missouri 
pacific R. R. trains leave Union Station 

or Colman Station on the farm at 6 a. 
aye 5:55 p. m. The Rock Island 
_— leaves Union Station for Creve 
1 one-half mile from the farm, at 
le am. Creve Coeur electric cars 
~Ag on Olive street every twenty min- 
=, Get off at the lake and walk two 

es up the lake. 


2nd dam by Mambrino Patchen | 
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1913 Pratt Cars 


Five Years—Every one successful as manufac- 
biles. 


turers of automo 


Forty Years—Every one successful as manufac- 
turers of standard vehicles. 
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showing photographic view of all 
Get Catalog ue models, and giving you the stand- 


ards by which to value any car. 


We have a business proposition for you. Our goal for 1913 isa 
**Pratt Car’’ in every locality. Ifthere isn’t one in your neigh- 
borhood—if there isn't a Pratt dealer near you it will be to your 
material advantage to write or wire and let us know. 
Three Distinct Models— Pratt 50, 122-inch wheel base, elec- 
tric starter and electric lighting system. Price $2,150.00. 
Pratt 40, 120-in. wheel base, Presto-O-Starter and electric lighting 
system. Price $1,850.00. 
PAtt 30, 114-in. wheel base, Prest-O-Starter and electric lighting 
system. i 1,400.00. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
ELKHART INDIAN 


Price 
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rope. After being there a few years 
he was returned to this country. One 
of the sons of Belmont 64, out of Wa- 
ter Witch, by Pilot, Jr., would prob- 
ably have been as successful, as was 
the Maine horse, but was returned to 
this country and put into the stud at 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Two horses have 
been taken to Europe that could well 
have been used on this side: Onward 
Silver and Jay McGregor. Both were 
large horses and successful sires be- 
fore they were exported. Of all the 
stallions in use in the United States in 
1912, Jay McGregor was the only 
horse that had four new 2:10 trotters 
during the season. As a sire of 2:10 
trotters and show horses, Peter the 
Great has been, and is, in a class 
by himself. His new 2:10 trotters in 
1912 were the Missouri sire Capt. 
| Aubrey 2:071%4 and the four-year-old 
| colt Dave Hallie 2:06%, exported since 
the close of the season. 

| Many consider the three-year-old 
colt Baldy McGregor 2:06%, by Jay 
| McGregor, the best three-year-old of 
/1912. He was sold at the mid-winter 
| sale to the Austrian government for 
| $16,000. In his three-year-old form he 
|showed himself a race horse. Mr. 
|Schumulbach paid $15,000 for him and 
las he got his winnings at Lexington 
j}and an advance of $1,000 in a few 
| weeks, he must be pretty well satis- 
| fied with the deal. He should make 
|the greatest sire now, or ever owned 
|in Austria. In 1912 the largest winner 
in Austria was Royal Reaper, dam by 
| Kankakee, second and third dams by 
Ben McGregor, son of Robert McGreg- 
or. Prudence, the dam of Baldy Mc- 
Gregor was by Bennie McGregor, an- 
other son of Robert McGregor, that 
was owned on the Knell farm at the 
same time that Ben was at the head 
of the farm. Not only should Baldy 
McGregor sire speed from the daugh- 
ters of Royal Reaper, but he should 
give larger and better forms to his 
colts from such mares than will be 
that class of mares he is bred to. 
Kankakee, although a large horse, did 
not breed large, and Royal Reaper 
was not a desirable individual. If he 
had been evenly quartered and full 
made in the back quarters, he might 
have given Baldy McGregor a hard 
rub for first place as a sire owned in 
Austria, as it is, the younger should 
be the better horse. Both will give 
a great impetus to breeding the best 
horse in the world in Austria, and as 
one of the European correspondents 
says, they can go over to Russia for 
the extra coin until Russia repeals 
her laws requiring that outlander 
mares be bred to Russian horses, and 
Russian mares bred to Russian or 
outlander horses. Watch how Russia 
will beat her neighbor in breeding val- 
uable trotting race horses. 








It costs no more to raise a colt to 
the age of 3 years than to raise a 
steer to the same age. The colt, ifa 
good one—and you don’t want to fool 
away your time with any other kind 
—will bring double the money that a 
steer will. 





Make your wants known. It will 
cost only 1 cent a word in our classi- 
fied columns. 








MULE SALES MAY REACH $600,000. | 

Mules continue to be shipped out of | 
Callaway county to the St. Louis mar- 
ket, and the sales of fat hybrids this ! 
week total about 100 head. The sea- 
son’s mule sales have now reached ap- 
proximately 2150 head, and they have 
brought about $450,000. It is estimat- 
ed that there are still 600 mules on 
feed in the kingdom and the total 
sales for the season ought to reach 
$600,000. Several of the big feeders 
are feeding their second lot for the 
season, several having almost fifty 
head on hand. The concluding sales 
will be made in less than two months. 
The uniformly mild winter has been a 
great aid in fattening the mules in 
short time. 





KENTUCKY FUTURITY ELIGIBLES. 


The popularity of the Kentucky fu- 
turity of $26,000 and a gold cup, for 
foals of 1912, to be raced in four di- 
visions—one for two-year-old trotters, 
one for three-year-old trotters, anoth- 
er for four-year-old trotters—is attest- 
ed by the fact that second payments 
of 987 yearling eligibles have been 
made. This breaks all records for this 
stake, which has a long and brilliant 
history. 

The futurity’s leading patron on 
this payment is Walnut Hall Farm, lo- 
cated near Lexington and owned by 
L. V. Harkness. Next is Patchen 
Wilkes Farm, also near Lexington. 
Third in the list is the Empire City 
Farms, Cuba, N. Y. The total number 
of nominations is 348. 





CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF 
BROOD MARES. 


It is my judgment that brood mares 
will be successful in producing a larg- 
er number of live healthy foals from 
the number of mares bred, by being 
worked constantly, than if pampered 
and kept in idleness. The average 
farm mare can be worked, if in the 
hands of a careful and intelligent man, 
right up to the foaling time without 
fear of injury to her, or her pros- 
pective offspring. 

After foaling, mares should be al- 
lowed to rest from 10 to 15 days, when 
they can again be put to daily work. 
I would not advise taking the foal 
away from its mother during the work- 
ing hours through the spring seeding 
time. They can do no harm to crops 
by running with their mother in the 
field while at work during this period. 
The occasional nursing that can be 
given the foals during the day, if fol- 
lowing their mothers in the field, will 
be very helpful in giving them a good 
start in life, and the foals may be 
depended on to take better care of 
their mothers’ bags during the first 
months after foaling, than the average 
farm hand will give them. 

When foals are four weeks old, you 
can bezin to feed them with a grain 
ration of bruised oats, with fresh 
wheat bran, moistened with cow’s milk. 
If you are unable to provide milk, 
moisten their grain with water sweet- 
ened with 15c per gallon “black strap” 
molasses. A double handful of grain, 





mixed as above, will make a good ra- 


tion for each foal three times daily for 
the first month you put them on feed. 
After the first month you can increase 


| this 50 per cent, and after the second 


month double it, and continue this ra- 
tion until weaning time. 


Later in the season, when foals by 
running with their dams might be de- 
structive to growing crops that are 
being cared for, I would advise keep- 
ing them in a small paddock, near 
barns, if you have one, if not, keep 
them in a barn during the day, al- 
lowing them to nurse just before the 
mares leave the stable in the morn- 
ing, after dinner, at noon time, and 
not until after supper in the evening. 
By not allowing the foal to nurse im- 
mediately upon the arrival of its moth- 
er at the barn at noon, and in the ev- 
ening, it will give her time to cool 
off, and the foal will do much better 
thereby, than if allowed to nurse its 
mother while she is in a heated condi- 
tion, for we all know the result of 
scalded milk given to a nursing foal. 


If you have more than one foal, give 
them the freedom of a paddock, or 
house them together in one box stall, 
or pen. The equine family, like the 
human, are sociable beings, and will 
be more contented and thrive better 
if kept together, than if tied in sep- 
arate stalls. The exercise that they 
will receive by being kept in pad- 
docks, or loose boxes will in itself 
be beneficial to them. You will find, 
by the practice of this system in the 
care of foals, that at weaning time you 
will have the foal thoroughly trained 
to eat, and by giving it good grazing 
with the grain ration prescribed, you 
will not experience any set-back to 
the youngster by the loss of its moth- 
er’s milk. 

During the first winter, I would ad- 
vise allowing foals to run together in 
an enclosure that will give them shel- 
ter from the winter storms, and at the 
same time plenty of exercise during 
the day. A feed of boiled oats, and 
roots, if you have them, with bran suf- 
ficient to absorb the liquid in the 
boiled feed, will make a good feed for 
them, at least once a day. At other 
feeding times continue the _ ration 
above prescribed, only in an increased 
quantity —J. W. Gray. 





USED 30 YEARS AND SAYS HE 
POSITIVELY KNOWS IT WILL 
DO ALL THAT IS CLAIMED. 


Maryville, Mo., Dec. 18, 1912. 
J. B. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, 
Vermont. Dear Sirs: I have used 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure for over thirty 
years, and positively know it will do 
all that you claim. I have used it 
for broken bones, sprains and rheu- 
matism on myself, and keep it con- 
stantly on hand for my horses. Would 
not be without it. Very truly yours, 
J. P. Heryford, R. R. No. 2. 


Dr. 





By advertising we reach the people 
we need. If we have anything to sell 
or trade we must let the people know. 
It will cost only 1 cent a word to tell 
your story. 





Please mention the RURAL WORLD 
when writing advertisers. 
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THE PROPHETIC VISION OF 
S. W. JOHNSON. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The man 
who appealed to me most as the 
greatest Agricultural Philosopher of 
our generation was S. W. Johnson of 
Yale, lately deceased at a ripe age. 
Here is what his prophetic vision 
saw. He saw a great secret in nat- 


The Pig Pen 


RAISING BREEDING SWINE. 











In starting in to raise pork for the 
market or even enough meat to sup- 
ply the home with home-cured prod- 
ucts the mistake should not be made 
of buying scrub breeding stock. If 





ural law hid in sulphate of lime. 
He asked his readers to find it. It 
must have been infinitely bigger than 
he thought or he would have given a 
life study toit. That he saw a prom- | 
ise there that he never saw else- 
where is plain. Any one who ever 
saw sulphate of lime applied to clo- 
ver under peculiar conditions has 
seen a marvel in plant growth that | 
nothing else can produce. You may 
get as big a crop with manure but 
it is not the same crop. It stands 
up better and blooms better and has | 
less water in it. With sulphate of 
lime it was possible to completely 
overwhelm the plant with nitrogen 
and the effect was precisely tne same 
as from the excessive use of nitrate 
of soda on wheat. 

But why won’t it act, why does it 


one has a few scrubs already on the 
farm make pork of them and get the 
good stock for breeding animals. One 
cannot afford to raise scrubs on high- 
priced feeds. 

The breed of hogs is not a very im- 
portant matter. Most everyone has 


| his preference as to breed, and, after 


al! there is not a great difference in 
breeds. The main point is to get 
good individuals of some established 
breed, a type that you like, and ani- 
mals that you think are adapted to 
| your conditions. 

Intelligent breeding is very impor- 
tant. Select animals that are not re- 
lated; animals of good conformation; 
thrifty, hearty and sound. Feed and 
care for the breeders with great care 
and discard all that show weak con- 
stitutions. 





fail? Well it failed and it not only 
failed with clover but the same fail- | 
ure of which it was harbinger ex- | 
tended to every crop grown and the | 
crop that got sulphur easily was an} 
easy crop to fertilize if it needed *] 
fertilizer. The failure to successful- | 
lv fertilize a crop was always reflect- | 
ed in the color of the crop or in the | 
protein in it. If you can keep ° | 
good green color in a plant it will | 
grow. There was something alwavs | 
necessary before sulphur could act and | 
that was continually reflected in the | 
failure of sulphate of lime to act. 
When sulphate of 'ime fails to act 
and put color and growth in clover, | 
there is always a failure of sulphur | 
to act. The failure of sulphur to 
act where needed is a source of unf- 
versal failure. That is too nlain to 
admit of a doubt where you look | 
where it acts. as it does here. 

Now the caustic carbonates (wood 
or plant ashes will answer) will if | 
sed with sulphate of lime react with | 
the sujJphur and you have available | 
sulphur for all the usual farm eTOns | 
and then nitrogen in the usual forms | 
will act. This is generally as neces- 
sary for corn as clover. Y mean 
righting the sulphur supply. Here 
fs a proof of my proposition. Ex- 
treme poverty of soil is unfavorable 
to the action of a fertilizer. But nut} 
a lot of ashes on it,-correct the al. | 
kalinity with sulphate of lime and | 
vou can grow a crop with nitrate of 
soda whether there is humus or not. 

Try it. Any other nitrogenous 
fertilizer will do in place of the nif- 
trate. So what Prof. Johnson saw 
in sulphate of lime was at the found- 
ation of all sucessful plant growth. 

You can not always get available 
sulphur without knowin how it is 
done. You can do nothing without 
it. Ww. H. ARNOLD. 





ESTIMATE THE FEED NEEDED. 


If more animals are to be kent on 
the farm, as should be the case with 
most farmers, more feed crops should 
he planted. Before the vlan has been 
completed finally it wonld be a good 
idea to estimate ronghlv how much 
feed will be required for the various 
animals and plant enough land in the 
right kind of crops to furnish the feed. 
Estimate from low yields so that 
should the season be very unfavorable 
and crops extremely light, enough feed 
will be produced to maintain ‘the ani- 
mals. In case a surplus is produced 
more animals may be secured to con- 
sume it, or the feed crops may be sold, 
if necessary. Usually it will not be 
necessary to sell feed. 





Try a small want ad at 1 cent a 
word. It will pay. 
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sound corn, in addition to about a 
quart of the soaked feed. I never kept | 
an accurate account of the net profit | 
these animals brought me above! 
what they ate, but the fattening of | 
this little bunch of pigs always has| 
stood out in my mind as one of the! 
most successful I ever accomplished. | 
—M. A. Coverdell. 








BOY’S SUCCESSFUL FEEDING OF 


HOGS. 


remembers’ the 
first bunch of pigs he ever fed out for 
his own. I had trapped gophers in a 
neighbor’s meadow on my way to and 
from school, securing sufficient money 
by that means to buy the pigs. 
Having a very limited amount of 
corn, I put the pigs in a close pen, 
an old log house, which, of course, af- 
forded good shelter. In one corner I 
‘built a crude floor on which to give 


The writer well 


| them their feed, running a rim around 


each outer edge to keep the pigs from 


| rooting the corn off in the dirt. 


Believing that most farmers wasted 


| considerable feed by giving it all in 
| dry form, I arranged a barrel for soak- 


ing equal parts of shelled corn and 


/ oats in, and this mixture was made 


the principal part of the ration at the 
beginning of the feeding, especially 
for the morning meal. If I could have 
added ground wheat or shorts to this 
mixture at feed time I am sure that 


| still better results would have been | 


| realized. 

This soaking process should not be 
carried on too far in advance of the 
time at which the feed will be given, 
as it gets a little too sour and is apt 
to cause digestive troubles. Keep it 
well soaked ahead of the time for 
feeding, and when the odor from it 
gets what appears to be too strong 
feed it to the pigs or something else 
at once. Don’t increase the quantity 
given to the pigs simply to get rid of 
it quicker, as this will prove costly 
economy by throwing the pigs off feed 
and doing more harm than good. 

The oats in this mixture act as a 
sort of a laxative, tonic, regulator 
of the bowels and builder of bone 
and muscle on which to grow the fat, 
while the soft condition of the corn 
renders it much easier of digestion, 
thus giving it a greater percentage of 
nourishment than that secured froni 
the hard, dry corn, which hogs always 
fail to chew up well, and a part of 
which passes through a hog without 
yielding up all of its nourishing quali 
ties. These points show that the soak 
ed feed means economy in feeding and 
a rapid growth among the hogs. 

These soaked grains and about one 
ear of corn for each pig were all we 
gave them at the start, and they grew 
right off from the very beginning. As 
they neared the time for finishing 
them for the market the amount 
of corn was-7- gradually  increas- 
ed till the oats were only a very small 
per cent of the ration. The amount of 
dry corn also was gradually increased 


keting, each hog received six ears of 





} 


from one ear till at the time of mar-|' 


| Spring sowing. Any of these crops 





EARLY CROPS FOR SWINE. 





Cheap feed for swine is very es-| 
sential in the production of pork. 
Cheap feed means cheap meat. 

There is no cheaper feed than | 
green food when the animals need it 
most. Grazing makes the pigs har- | 
vest and store their own food. It! 
does not; it saves the loss in stor-| 
ing, such as waste on account of bad | 
weather, rodents, insects, etc. 

Just as soon as the ground is warm | 
enough to germinate seed, plant al 
crop for the swine. Oats, rye or) 
barley are about the earliest for| 


will supply early grazing and sus- 
tain the animals until the permanent 
pasture is sufficient to supplement the | 
feed. ° 

Foilowing the grain crop, may be| 
sown soy beans, the earliest varic- | 
ties; cowpeas, sorghum, peanuts and | 
rape. Rape is sometimes sown early | 
in the spring, but in most sections of | 
the South it is planted for fall and | 
winter grazing. Stock beets may also 
be sown late in spring, and these give | 
succulent food late in summer and/| 
early in the fall. 





LOSSES IN HAULING HOGS To | 


MARKET. | 





It is usually the fat hog that is | 
hauled to market, a hog that by heavy 
feeding and close confinement in some 
shady spot has been put in the very 
worst condition possible for enduring 
exposure to the blazing rays of the 
sun. It not infrequently happens that 
when such a hog is placed on a crowd- 
ed rack on a hot day it never lives to 
reach the market, and the farmer be 
comes the loser of its full value. Such 
losses cut down the percentage of | 
profit materially and should be guard- 





| If the day is real hot, a little moist 
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Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best heri 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal; 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fin 

lumbi Wyandotte hens at half prics 
Fancy White and Brown Leghorn cockere, 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels cheap, 

E. J. REED. t-3 OBLONG, ILL. 








Mule Foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies, 


| Milch Goats, White Leghorn Chickens, 


John Dunlap, Box 474, Williamsport, 0, 








ed against just as far as careful man. 


agement will permit. 

The man who has several heavy 
hogs to haul to market would best 
get up before sunrise and start out 


| early before it gets so very hot. The 


sacrifice of a few hours’ sleep can be 
borne with greater equanimity than 
can the loss of even one heavy hog 















turf should be put in the bottom of 
the rack. This is very cooling and 
helps to keep the hogs comfortable. 
| A frequent sprinkling with water also 
tends to cool the hug, and a covering 
of canvas or what not that will keep 
off the sun without shutting out t'¢ 
air will protect the hogs greatly. The 
man who starts out to haul hogs to 
market on a hot day without taking 
| at least some of these precautions is 
simply tempting fate, and if he does 
arrive safely should give thanks to 
that Providence which is said to pro 
| tect fools and children. 





HOGS SUPPLEMENT COWS. 





Hogs and dairy cows is a combins 
tion for prosperous farming. These 


| animals supplement each other, ani 


the farmer that keeps them reaps the 
benefit of successful farming. The 
cows produce butterfat and furnish 
skimmed milk as a by-product. The 
skimmed milk is one of the most ect 
nomical foods for pigs. The cows 
furnish manure which builds up the 
farm, thus making larger crops fot 
hogs and cows. The grain that woull 
be wasted around the dairy is also 
utilized to make pork. With plenty 
of feed, hogs and cows will make the 
farm more profitable. 





Please mention RURAL WORD 
| when writing advertisers. 
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TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS 


ers. 


AL.L THE PR 
PENSABLE to the Farmer, 


Two Papers Every Week. 





‘INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER.” 


St. Leuls Glebe-Democrat 


gi. 
and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than a half million read- 
It is, BEYOND ALL COMPARISON. the biggest and eheapest na- 
tional news and family journal published tn America. Y 
REPUBLICAN in politics, but is above all A NEWSPAPDER. 
| OMPTLY. accurately and impartially. IT 18 INDIS- 
Merchant or Professional Man who desires 
to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a 
paper, while its great variety of well-selected reading matter makes it 


an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. 
Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday: 
Sample Copies Free. 
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_The Shepherd 


LARGE AREAS IN CALIFORNIA AND 
NEVADA RELEASED FROM 
FEDERAL QUARANTINE FOR 
SHEEP SCAB. 








secretary Wilson has 
order, to take effect February 1, re- 
leasing from the Federal quarantine 
for sheep scab 18 counties in Califor- 
nia and 10 counties in Nevada, ag- 
gregating over 100,000 square miles 
in area. This action has been taken 
as a result of the work which 
has been carried on by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry in cooperation 
witn the State authorities for the 
eradication of this disease. 

About 15 years ago sheep scab was 
prevalent throughout most of the 
territory west of the Mississippi Riv- 
er. It was becoming a serious handi- 
cap to the sheep industry and was 
constantly spreading. The Govern- 
ment with the assistance of State au- 
thorities undertook first to control 
the disease and later to stamp it out. 
This work has been so successful 
that most of the infected territory has 
been freed of the disease and re- 
leased from quarantine. The terri- 
tory still remaining in quarantine 
consists of the States of Texas and 
New Mexico and parts of California, 


Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona 
and Kentucky. The work of eradica- 
tion is being continued in these 


areas. 

The areas released by Secretary 
Wilson’s recent order are as follows: 
In California the counties of Del 
Norte, Humboldt, Trinity, Shasta, 
Siskiyou, Modoc, Lassen, Plumas, Si- 
erra, Nevada, Placer, El Dorado, am- 
ador, Alpine, Mono, Inyo, Tuolumne 
and San Bernardino. In Nevada the 
counties of Washoe, Storey, Lyon, 
Ormsby, Douglas, Esmeralda, Miner- 
al, Eureka, Lander, and Churchill. 
The remainder of California and the 
ceunties of Humboldt, Elko, and 
White Pine in Nevada remain in 
quarantine. 





BE REGULAR ABOUT SHEEP 
FEEDING. 





Experiments carried on in case of 
other animals have shown that a giv- 
en amount of feed fed at regular in- 
tervals is more efficient than the 
same amount fed at 
ods. This is because the digestion 
of it is more perfect. Any organ 
functions better when it has its reg- 
ular periods of labor and of rest, as 
witness the heart for example for 
whose regular rest and labor pro- 
vided by its intermittent pulsation. 
Another reason why digestion is 
better is because there is at no time 
an excess flow of the digestive juices. 
The excited craving, on the other 
hand, of an animal deprived of food 
beyond its regular feeding time 
causes a flow of juices which is of 
no use or benefit to it. And still an- 
other reason why digestion is better 
is because the animal eats less hur- 
riedly and the food is put into better 
mechanical condition to be acted up- 
on by the juices. When food is pro- 
vided at regular intervals the sys- 
tem simply gets into the habit of 
handling it then and handling it 
well, and better results are gotten 
from it. A little feed, given punctu- 
ally and regularly is worth more than 
a larger amount given one day at 
long intervals and the next at short, 
and so on. What holds true in case 
of one animal, holds true in case of 
all. 

Now that the days are getting 
shorter and there is less really push- 
ing work to do, what there is to be 
done is frequently done just when it 
happens to be convenient. But there 
should be no letting up at all in the 
matter of regular feeding. Change 
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irregular peri-: 


issued an |. 





‘lexcellent gains in fattening it has 
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|good that the tendency has been to 








Cut 


I have built cars for 26 
years—60,000 of them. 


But of all I have learned, 
nothing else compares with 
these ways for cutting up- 
keep—shown in Reo the 


Fifth. 
The Final Cost 


The buyer sees just the car's first 
price. But the vital thing is the 
after cost. 


That may be little or it may be 
much. It depends on the builder 
largely. And the difference to you, 
in the course of five years, may be 


$1,000. 


How I Reduce It 


One big item is tires. 

In Reo the Fifth I cut this cost by 
using tires 34x4. They cost $60 per 
set more than tires often used on a 
car of this weight. But they save 
many times that in tire bills. 

I use in this car 15 roller bearings 
—1l1 Timken, 4 Hyatt. They cost 
five times as much as common ball 
bearings. But they do not break. 

I use 190 drop forgings, at twice 
the cost of steel castings. But drop 
forgings don’t have flaws. 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 

112 Inches 
Tires— 

34 x 4Inches 
Center Control 
15 Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

ims 
Three electric 
lights 
199 Drop 
Forgings 
Made with 
and 2 
Passenger 
odies 











Down Upkeep 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 
Margin of Safety 


Axles and driving parts should 
show very large over-capacity. I 
build them all to stand the tests for 
a 45 h. p. car. That leaves enor- 
mous margin. 

I have all steel made to formula. 
Then I analyze each lot twice. 

For testing my gears I use a 
crushing machine of 50 tons’ capac- 
ity. 

I use 7-leaf springs, two inches 
wide. And I test them for 100,000 
vibrations. 

Each engine is tested for 48 hours 
—20 hours on blocks, 28 hours in 
the chassis. I employ unusual tests. 

Each car in the making gets over 
1,000 separate tests and inspections. 


Our $100 Control | 


Here is one feature worth $100 
which costs not an extra penny. 


It’s the Reo center control. All 
the gear shifting is done by moving 
one little handle only three inches 
in each of four directions. It is as 
simple as moving the spark lever. 


The driver sits on the left hand 
side, as in the latest high-priced 












Costly Items 


I use a $75 magneto to save igni- 
tion troubles. I doubly heat my car- 
buretor, for low-grade gasoline. I 
use a centrifugal pump, not a 
syphon. That adds about $10. 

I use 14-inch brake drums. 

I give each body 17 coats, so the 
finish will endure. I use the best - 
genuine leather in  upholstering. 
Also the best curled hair. 

I am using flush electric dash 
lights in place of the old-style 
lamps. 

All these things are costly. Yet I 
supply them, through factory econ- 
omy, in a wonderfully low-priced 
car. 

A car without them is likely to 
cost five times as much for upkeep. 
There may be costly repairs, and 
frequent. 

I never would buy a lesser car. 
Therefore, I never shall build one. 








cars. And this control lever is at 
his right hand. 

Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. There are no brake levers, 
so both front doors are clear. 


A car in these days should have 
these modern features. 











Sold by 1,000 dealers. Write for 
our 1913 catalog and we'll tell you 
the nearest show-room. 


R. M. Owen & Co., General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 








Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 














the hour, if you must for the sake of 
your own rest, to a later one in the 
morning and an earlier one at night, 
but let that time be regularly and 
punctually observed every day of the 
feeding season and you will find that 
your sheep will do much better on 
less feed.—D. A. Gaumnitz. 








FEEDING PREGNANT EWES 
SILAGE. 





The time was when _ silage was 
rarely fed to sheep. The prevailing 
notion was that it resulted disas- 
trously on the lamb crop. Now of 
course silage is made differently and 
it has become a safe and desirable 
feed. In fact in addition to giving 


produced the gains cheaply. Al 
along the line, whether for dairy 
cattle, beef production or in sffeep 
feeding the results have been so 


This is especially 
Si- 


use it carelessly. 
true in feeding pregnant ewes. 





lage when properly made contains 
considerable corn. It is very rich in 
the carbonaceous factors. Just be- 
cause it contains succulence is no 
reason why the carbonaceous factor 
should be lost sight of. It would be 
just as unwise to feed shock corn 
to pregnant ewes and expect a good 
lamb crop as to feed silage and 
shelled corn. There are a good 
many that are doing just this and 
we would caution those who are fol- 
lowing this practice. 

Cotton Seed Meal Useful.—For 
example we know those who are 
feeding 4.7 to 5 pounds of silage and 
from .6 to .8 pounds of shelled corn 
in addition. This ration would not 
be so bad—in fact would be very 
good if just half of the shelled corn 
were cotton seed meal. Then a suffi- 
cient amount of protein would be 
introduced to make the ration satis- 
factory. 

Clover Hay May be Used.—It is 
not alone sufficient to think of sup- 


plying protein to make the ration 
right but attention should also be 
given to cost feature and the effect 
upon the farm. In the silage—corn 
ration, it is possible for a farmer to 
so plan as to have clover form part 
of the ration and be a source of pro- 
tein. This would be of farm origin, 
it would be very cheap, and the di- 
rect benefit to the farm would be 
great and yet not detract in the least 
in the ration. The fact is the ration 
would be better. An excellent ra- 


tion would be clover hay 2 pounds, 
corn silage 3 pounds and .6 pound of 
grain made up of equal parts shelled 
corn and cotton seed meal or barley 
and cotton seed meal. It is decided- 
ly easier to feed when clover hay 
forms part of the ration. The sheep 
do not go off feed so easily nor are 
they so likely to scour. Good clover 
hay or alfalfa where it can be had 
is always to be depended upon in 
practically all sheep rations.—D. A. 
Gaumnitz. 
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Published every Thursda in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 311 North Sev- 
enth street, next door toe the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 
ear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 

ORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
er is stopped when the time paid for 
See expired. If subscribers receive a 
copy with this notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
Qne Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a Mmfited time take sub- 
scriptions, both mew and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmers can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. money 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for cash- 
ing local bank checks, however small. 
We appreciate the kind efforts of our 
patrons in all parts of the Union in 
speaking good words in behalf of the 
RURAL WORLD, and it is to these ef- 
forts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 








The co-operation of reputable and re- 
aponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. ‘ 











Contributed articles, communications, 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial endorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








This is the season when you want 
to get busy about your seed corn. 
Don’t wait till the last minute. 





Get acquainted with your stock. 
Pat the young colt and say a kind 
.word to the cow that is always your 
devoted friend. 





If you have not already fixed things 
up generally do it now before the 
spring rush. It will be much better 
for your disposition. 





More and ,better livestock should 
be the slogan of the successful farm- 
er. Without these they cannot realize 
the profits they are entitled to. Good 
pastures and good livestock always 
indicate good farming and prosperity. 





The immense crop of apples placed 
in cold storage last October to relieve 
the market at that time is now being 
forced out of storage at a loss to the 
holders, it is said, whose hands are 
being forced by the heavy shipments 
of apples from the Northwest. The 





York imperial, which sold this time 
last year for $2 a box, arriving in 
large quantities from the Yakima and 
Wenatchee districts and was offered 
at 90 cents a box. 





During January the St. Louis post- 
office handled 917,809 parcel post pack- 
ages. Of this total 728,018 packages 
were dispatched from St. Louis and 
189,791 received from outside points. 
St. Louis occupies fifth place among 
the larger cities in the number of 
packages handled. The total for the 
entire country was approximately 40,- 
000,000 packages during the first 
month of the operation of the new 
system. 





President-elect Wilson at Princeton, 
N. J., declared himself in favor of a 
radical change in the primary laws of 
New Jersey to be applied not only to 
the nominations for United States sen- 
ator but the governorship as well. A 
bill is being prepared, he said, modi- 
fied after the Wisconsin system, which 
was championed before its adoption by 
Senator La Follette. It would amend 
the Geran law and permit second 
choice voting. A majority would be 
required to nominate rather than a 
plurality. 





At the solicitation of a big delega- 
tion of farmers from all parts of John- 
son county, the County Court appro- 
priated $1,000 a year to employ a 
farm adviser. Johnson is the seventh 
county in Missouri to take advantage 
of the offer of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture to duplicate the sum ap- 
propriated by the county to employ 
an adviser. The money had been pre- 
viously subscribed by the business 
men of Warrensburg, Holden and Chil- 
howee, but the action of the court 
makes a farm adviser a permanent 
institution. 





The first harbinger of an _ early 
spring appeared in the produce mar- 
ket last Friday, when a consignment 
of Bermuda onions arrived in St. 
Louis, according to past records, until 
about April 1, and the consignment 
is nearly two months earlier than the 
first arrival last year. Weather con- 
ditions in the Gulf States have been 
unusually favorable all winter for 
early spring crops, and unless the 
weather undergoes a radical change 
produce dealers expect to see the 
Bermuda onions arriving in car load 
lots in the next four weeks. 





Charges that national banks 
throughout the South openly violate 
the national banking law by lending 
money on real estate mortgages, were 
made by Sol Wexler, a New Orleans 
banker, before the House Currency 
Reform Committee. He told the com- 
mittee the national banking law should 
be amended to legalize loans to farm- 
ers on real estate securities and lim- 
ited to eight months paper to allow 
the farmer to “make his crop.” “The 
farmer is the only man who is not al- 
lowed to take his stock in trade into 
a national bank and secure credit up- 
on it,” said Mr. Wexler, 





Evidently further investigation is 
needed of a plan upon which experts 
differ so radically as in the case of 
the reservoir system for controling 
the floods of the upper Mississippi. 
Tnat plan was recommended by the 
Pittsburg flood commission; it is as 
strongly opposed by the United States 
army engineers, headed by Gen. Bix- 
bee, who have been investigating the 
problem. They regard it as impractic- 
able, of slight value to navigation, 
and a source of danger. Some of the 
points at issue may be difficult to set- 
tle without actual expfriment, but 
there must be others which are capa- 
ble of a precise determination by the- 
oretical calculations. 


{ 
| 





SOME FACTS FOR FARMERS. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

With higher priced lands every year, 
with decreasing soil fertility, with 
more fungous diseases and insects to 
fight, and with the increased demands 
of a higher civilization, the farmer of 
1912 confronts problems unknown to 
his fathers. True, we are getting bet- 
ter prices for our crops than we did 
twenty or thirty years ago, but with 
all the advancement made in the 
science of seed selection, farm manage- 
ment, soil preparation, and tillage, we 
have not been able to do more than 
hold the average crop yield up to the 
old standards. 

Intensive cultivation — intensive 
farming if you choose—is all well 
enough in its way, but when reduced 
to the old world proposition of two or 
three acres to a family, it will never 
become popular in this country, and I 
am glad of it. 

However desirable it may be, to 
grow 75 bushels of wheat on an acre, 
as is done in Belgium, few of us would 
care to go to the wheat patch, accom- 
panied by our wives, sons and daugh- 
ters, and spend a day hoeing between 
the rows to increase the crop. 

There is a wide difference between | 
the intensive farming of the old world 





and the improvident methods of the 
pioneer farmers of the middle west, | 
yet there is a happy mean between the 
extremes, a mean which is both prac- | 
tical and profitable. 

Nearly all of us break too much | 
land, and few of us properly prepare | 
the seed bed, neither do many of US | 
attain the most profitable limit in cul- 
tivation. | 

Extremists would have us reduce | 
our acreage by 50 per cent, but in act- | 
ual practice, if every farmer in the | 
west would reduce the acreage of all | 
crops 25 per cent, it would result in|} 
an increase in bushels and tons of all | 
crops, corn, wheat oats and hay. 

Such a reduction would admit of | 
one-fourth more time for soil prepara- 
tion, and crop cultivation and few of 
us will claim that this would not pay 
us all. 

Again, it would leave us more pas 
ture land enabling us to add to our 
flocks and herds, instead of to our 
plow crops which wil! go a long way 
toward solving the problem of farm 
help, to be paid at high wages. 

As the virgin fertility leaves our 
soil, we are obliged to employ some 
means of restoring it. First, legumin- 
ous crops are being employed for 
this purpose wherever they succeed 
well; second, the saving and applying 
of all the manure made on the farm, 
or, third, the turning under of green 
crops in other instances, while, fourth 
the use of commercial fertilizers is be- 
coming more general every year. 

With clover, cowpea, vetch and al- 
falfa seed higher than was ever known 
before, the first plan is somewhat 
expensive, unless the farmer who em 
ployes it can utilize the crop grown as 
forage, as well as for its manurial 
value, and the farmer who fails to do 
this, is not living up to his as ahead 
ties. 

The second method given must of 
necessity always be an imperfect one. 
as it is impossible to make enough 
manure on the average western farms, 
to cover even half of the crop land, 
and the purchase of such manure is 
out of the question in most cases. 

The third method has its disadvant- 
ages in that the turning under of green 
crops often causes acidity of soil, a 
condition requiring special and care- 
ful treatment, and at the same time it 
is wasteful, as the green crop turned 
under would, if allowed to mature, fur- 
nish considerable forage which could 
be utilized. 

I have never seen an exclusive sys- 
tem of crop growing by the use of 
commercial fertilizers, that was profit- 








able to those who engaged in it, al- 
though it may possibly be made so in 
the case of truck growing for a high 
priced market, but the day has come 
when the most of us use the commer- 
cial plant foods to a certain extent in 
order to produce paying crops. 


It is as necessary to preserve a bal- 
ance of food elements in using manure 
or commercial fertilizers, as it is in 
the feeding of live stock, and the man 
who pins his faith to a single element 
of plant food is the man who will lose 
in the end. 

Of course there are exceptions to 
this, as to other rules, in the case of 
swamp soils, which, even after being 
thoroughly drained do not produce 
paying crops. 

Here the best of crops may be se- 
cured, by the fairly liberal use of pot- 
ash, 100 to 200 pounds of potash per 
acre each year for two or three years, 
then a lighter use of 75 to 125 pounds 
per acre annually. 

As a rule, the farmer should try to 
produce the nitrogen necessary to 
piant growth by the use of stable or 
farm made manures and by the grow- 
ing of legumes; purchasing, in open 
market, the cheaper elements of plant 
food, phosphoric acid and potash, and 
purchasing them in balanced form, by 
which is meant in nearer equal per- 
centages than is usual. 


A goods containing 8 per cent avail- 
able phosphoric acid and 8 per cent 
potash or 6 per cent available phos- 
phoric acid and 8 per cent potash, or 
even 10 per cent available phosphoric 
acid and 10 per cent potash will often 
give much better, and certainly more 
lasting results than a more unequal 
formula. 


CHEAPER MONEY FOR THE 
FARMER. 








Cheaper. money for the farmer is a 
vital question and one that must be 
settled. With the right kind of finan- 
cial aid the farmer can greatly in- 
crease his earning capacity. It is 
manifestly unfair to keep him re- 
stricted for lack of funds when any 
other business man can secure what 
is denied him. President Taft has 
requested European consulates to re- 
port on the systems employed there 
with a view to the amelioration of 
conditions in this country. The farm- 
er is the man we all depend on and 
anything the government does for 
him will redound to the benefit of the 
whole country. Cheap, long-term loans 
is what the farmer needs, and it would 
inspire much greater zeal on the part 
of the farmer if he is not handicapped 
in a financial way. Much depends on 
the farmers themselves in the solu- 
tion of this question. If the farmers 
band together, write their represent- 
atives in congress, and keep the mat- 
ter agitated they will soon emerge 
from this embarrassing condition into 
one of comparative comfort. Farm- 
ers do not realize their own power. 
If they did and stood together they 
can have the needed reforms in a 
very short time. 





The Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain 
has added another commissioner of 
agriculture to its force. Heretofore 
L. A. Markham, with headquarters at 
Little Rock, has been commissioner 
of agriculture for the system. He will 
remain commissioner of agriculture 
for the Iron Mountain lines and re- 
tain his headquarters at Little Rock, 
but George K. Andrews has been ap- 
pointed commissioner of agriculture, 
with supervision over the lines of the 
Missouri Pacific proper. His head- 
quarters will be in St. Louis. Mr. 
Markham is one of the best-known 
experts in the country and was for 
several years in the employ of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the Unit- 
ed States Government. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF INSTITUTE 
WORK. VI. 
(By C. D. Lyon, Associate Editor 


Rural World.) 

After some correspondence in re- 
gard to holding three institutes in a 
Southern State, I once packed my 
grip in ten minutes, in response toa 
telegram, caught the 4 p. m. car at 
our town, and the 8 p. m. Florida 
Special at Cincinnati, and twenty- 
four hours later was speaking to 300 
Southern planters on ‘‘Facts About 
Fertilizers,’”’ 750 miles from home. 
In all I spoke to 2500 farmers that 
week, or rather those five days, and 
eight days from the time I left home 
was at work again in my crop, after 
having been paid more fully for the 
speaking than at any other time. 

Some years ago there was an im- 
mense three days’ institute, in early 
May, held in Southern Kentucky, 
and, as a lot of wealthy men were at 
the head of it, they had six speakers, 
all more or less prominent in the 
work. There were so many of us that 
we were in one another’s way, and I 
only made one talk during the three 
days, but I helped make a split-log 
drag and gave the people a lesson 
in road dragging. 

On several other occasions I have 
traveled 400 to 700 miles in order to 
hold one, two or three meetings, 
something which is too expensive for 
the average institute, and which us- 
ually can be avoided. 

The fact is, no one institute speak- 
er is so much better than another 
that it is necessary to spend $50 to 
$75 in order to secure his presence, 
when some other man can be secured 
at one-half the cost, to make the 
same line of talks. 

Like every other profession, that of 
institute lecture work has its pre- 
tenders and its fakirs, not many, it 
is true, but some of us know three 
or four of them who have attained a 
reputation by talking about things 
they know very little about, except- 
ing from a theoretical standpoint. 

I am able to recall one of these, 
whom I often meet at state and na- 
tional meetings, and I guess that if 
he would fail to get to some one of 
them, half a dozen of us old liners 
could get up and make his speech for 
him. We seldom meet a really in- 
efficient man in the work, but we do 
meet men, and women, too, who do 
some good work, and then spoil it all 
by getting on a wrong tack. 

One of these has been with me at 
perhaps a dozen meetings, a man 
who presents his work in an earnest 
manner that would leave conviction 
in the minds of his hearers if he did 
not invariably make one or two ri- 
diculous statements which he _ be- 
lieves to be corrections. An institute 
speaker cannot afford to tell an audi- 
ence anything that he does not know 
is borne out by scientific proofs, and 
anything that savors of pure theory 
is best left unsaid at institutes. 

One man, he is not in the work 
how, used to always boast that, ‘I 
have a brand-new idea this season,” 
and it always happened that he had 
lo tell the audience that his last sea- 
son’s “idea” had proved wrong. 

Institute directors, unless they 
happen to have been active speakers 
themselves, often make serious mis- 
takes in the way of sending out 
Speakers, especially when they have 
both practical farmers and college 
men in their employ, and in about 
equal numbers. 

It is not a good plan to send out 
two farmers or two college or exper- 
iment station men together, a much 
better team consisting of one of each, 
as in many places the people demand 
Just such a combination. 

I know very well that if the peo- 
Ple could all be induced to know and 
believe that the college man would 
hot dare to make a wrong statement, 





most valuable, but, as men are con- 
stituted, they want to see whether or 
not the practical man, direct from 
the farm, will agree with the scien- 
tist. 

Among all institute speakers, the 
one who can talk on the Horse and 
his diseases, and do it well, is the 
most popular, and probably the most 
favored is the man who can make 
good talks on Soil Fertility. 

Corn and alfalfa come next, and 
good poultry and garden talks are 
always in favor, and the hardest talk 
to make, especially in a section where 
the business is not fully developed, is 
on Dairying. , 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


As a rule the life of a pear tree is 
a short one, but a tree on the farm of 
R. H. Jesse, near Excelsior Springs, 
planted in 1822, is still in thriving 
condition. The crop this year is a 
record breaker. 


About 500 cars of wheat have been 
shipped from Nodaway county since 
threshing began in July. This is the 
largest crop that has ever been pro- 
duced in that country. The grain was 
of excellent quality and brought good 
prices. 


One carload of Northern potatoes 
from Minnesota were unloaded here 
last week and sold in 10 bushel lots 
at 65 cents per bushel. This surely is 
cutting down the high cost of living, 
at least in Kimmswick.—Jefferson 
Democrat. 


Dave Mulvaney, a prominent horse 
and jack man, three miles east of 
Olean, recently sold one of his fine 
jacks—a six-year-old—to J. C Kelly, 
on the Joe Leslie farm, two miles east 
of High Point, for $800. The animal 
measured fifteen hands.—Russellville 





HONEST (7?) 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Say, Mis- 
ter Editor, if I don’t get to put in a 
word I will have a sick spell, for I 
am mad. 

Business took me on a long trip in 
December, and I had to wait an hour 
at a railroad junction, but a late train 
stretched the hour into two, so I went 
to see a big seed corn establishment 
not far from the station. 

On the sidetrack I saw several car- | Rustler. 
loads of ear corn, just as it came from A man in Holt county claimed that 
the field and tais corn was going into| he could cure hog cholera and to 
an elevator just like any other corn.| prove it he went over in Andrew 

In the car, and in the elevator, were | county and got three pigs from a 
five or six men, all busy picking out | sick bunch. As a result his hogs are 
the finest looking ears, and getting | nearly all dead and his closest neigh- 
| them ready to go into the seed house, | bor has 40 sick ones and some dead.— 
where they were sorted again, the best | St. Joseph Observer. 
ones to be sold as “crated ears,” the The new parcel post system is caus- 
rest as shelled seed corn. ing the express companies to sit up 

The seed corn dealer was making | and take notice. It begins to look like 
a good many percentage germination | Uncle Samuel is really going to do 
tests, but he told me that “most corn | something to this class of highway 
will grow this year.” , robbers, and it is barely possible that 
Now what I want to know is, how | he may in time put them out of busi- 
long will farmers keep on sending to | ness.—King City Democrat. 
such seed companies for their seed, we are in receipt of an article on 
corn, when they can buy seed direct | farm economics, by a specialist, with 
from growers, such as Riebel, Lyon |g request that we publish it. But for 
and others who sell only what they (the fact that the article in question 
grow upon their own farms, or have | pears the earmarks of a clever adver- 
grown, under their own eyes on near-|tisement for a Chicago mail order 
by farms? house, we would regard it with some 








No wonder that people get afraid | rayor—Glasgow Missourian. 


to send away from home for seeds. Mrs. T. C. Watson and daughter of 


OLD BILL FARMER. | near Sturgeon, sold during the year 


, 11912, eggs, poultry and butter as fol- 
The Government’s report that farm | Rese, 1,014 dosen which 


s . lows: 
mortgages have increased in the last rai $176.43; 157 Plymouth Rock 


ten years does not seem encouraging, | -. . : ‘ 
: chickens, which brought $84.47; but- 
Pee ec nae hace dade in beeh|t2, 41 pounds, which brought $168.25, 
35. — n 
buildings and the latest machinery it Total amount $419.35 ee 


2 | Leader. 
rage ne tna snd dieeemmrnenen eee J. K. Botkin, of near town, has an 


| up-to-date canning factory on his farm 
{/and has put up a large quantity of 


Asiatic exclusion received the aD | Red Rock tomatoes which were all 


i i islature 
Ones “ot the Ce las poets on his farm the past season. 


at Sacramento this week when the | We understand some of the merchants 
lower House ateyes 6 Sate pe pen will handle these tomatoes 

‘ . t , 
resolution calling upon Congress OT lad are hand packed and better 


pass the bill introduced by Congress- ds sold 
man Raker excluding “Asiatic and | than most of the canned goods 8 








Missouri, where it will be sold to east- 
ern buyers. This represents the larg- 
est shipment of tobacco ever sent 
from Cass county.—Oak Grove Ban- 
ner. 


We wish to call the attention of 
our readers to the ads. of the Witte 
Iron Works in this issue. They sell 
Gasoline Engines direct to you at 
factory prices. This firm is thorough- 
ly reliable and they sell the best en- 
gines in America. They give you sixty 
days’ freetrial so you run no risk. 
Write for their book, “How to judge 
a Gasoline Engine,” and complete cat- 
alog. Write today. 

T. A. Campbell of Pratt, Kansas, 
was here Saturday and brought sev- 
eral horses to ship to his home 
Btables. He purchased from John 
Knox the young Rex stallion, Dr. 
Revelle, at $300; from Dr. Wyatt his 
saddle mare at $225; and one from 
W. H. Verser at $160. Pole Bishop, 
who has been with the Campbell firm 
for several years, was here with Mr. 
Campbell. Oge Bishop accompanied 
his brother back to Kansas, leaving 
Sunday night with a car of horses.— 
New Florence Leader. 


Master Henry McCarty, Holland, 
Arkansas, was a winner in the Boys’ 
Corn Club Contest of last season, of 
a Tower Riding Cultivator presented 
by the manufacturers, J. D. Tower & 
Sons Co., 5th St., Mendota, Ill. His 
acre of corn made the extraordinary 
yield in Arkansas of 73% bushels at 
a total cost of $24.85. Young McCarty 
will no doubt produce a still larger 
yield next season with this modern 
Tower cultivator. Interested farmers 
should write the above named manu- 
facturers for their free booklet, “20th 
Century Corn Culture.” 

The committee consisting of J. F. 
Leffler, J. L. Terrell, Julius Ornsdorff, 
J. H. Hughes, A. J. Crawford and R. A. 
Guthrie appointed to arrange for an™” 


organization to secure a farm adviser, 


met Tuesday in Macon. General plans 
were discussed. It is hoped that this 


bureau in Macon county can be or- 
ganized and it can be, if the farmers 
will become interested in it. 
counties are going ahead employing 
experts from the agricultural schools 
and Macon is too good a county not 
to get in on this movement early. 
There is no doubt about it paying the 
farmers many times over the cost.— 
Macon Times-Democrat. 


Other 


The best place to learn the strong 


and weak points of live stock is by 
comparison at a Fair or such a show 
as we hope to have monthly if all will 
co-operate. 
by our united efforts we can increase 
the value and interest in live stock 
from 10 to 50 per cent. 
for Neosho a training ground, show 
yard and sales place, second to none 


No one man can do it, but 


Let’s make 


pauper” labor. The only opposition 
to the measure in debate came from a 
southern California member, who said 
the orange growers depended on the 
Japanese for the gathering of their 
crop. A large number of “antialien 
land ownership” bills are before the 
Legislature. 





With the election last week of Wil- 
lard Saulsbury as United States sen- 
ator from Delaware the Democratic 
strength in the next Senate swung 
from the precarious figure of 48, or 
exactly one-half of the Senate, to the 
safer total of 49, a majority of two. 
Mr. Salisbury’s election, added to the 
victory recently secured in Tennessee, 
assures the Democratic party abso- 
lute control of the Senate after March 
4. The vote of Vice-President Mar- 
shall would have been the deciding 
factor in any event, but the addition 
of another Democratic vote in the col- 
umn gives the party leaders what they 
believe to be a safe margin for tariff 








is work would in the end prove the 


in the southwest by each lending a 
little time and means to the interest 
of the public welfare and progress of 
our county. Do not be content to 
plod along and let our sister counties 
forge ahead in this respect, but by 
our united efforts we too can share 
their success. 

The Missouri farmer who wants to 
know what the College of Agriculture 
can do for him personally has only to 
ask some questions by mail upon any 
phase of farm life and he will get a 
practical reply in the shape of a bul- 
letin that will give him help that he 
can get from no other source, unless 
it be from the goVernment depart- 
ment of the same service. This prac- 
tical demonstration of what the school 
can do for the people who pay its 
bills is doing much to make our farm- 
ers more ready to give it the support 
that it needs, not only in a financial 
way, but also in furnishing students 
to fill its halls. The educated farmer 
boy of today .will be the successful 
money-making farmer of tomorrow.— 


here.—Centralia Guard. 

Dr. Skidmore brought to the Prog- 
ress four ears of yellow corn from 
the cribs of Chas. Dean, north of 
town. He has several bushels like 
these four. And just why he didn’t 
enter them in the numerous corn 
shows around here is beyond us. 
They are remarkably fine specimens 
and would haul down blue ribbons al- 
most anywhere.—Holden Progress. 

In the main, the farmer is as well 
able to look after his own affairs as 
the average man in other lines of 
business; at least he would be the 
last one to admit that he is not, there- 
fore if he is to have an expert ad- 
viser it should be at his own solicita- 
tion. The farm adviser should not 
be thrust upon the farmer by those 
who do not farm.—Sarcoxie Record. 

Over one thousand pounds of “ass 
county Burley tobacco will be shipped 
from Pleasant Hill this week. The 
tobacco was raised west of that city 
and was grown on 75 acres of land. 








and legislative action. 


The tobacco was shipped to Weston,/| Columbia Herald. 
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Home Circle 


Written for THe Rurat Wor tp. 
THE SECRET OUT. 











Would you know the little secret 
How to always happy be? 

That your friends may be delighted 
And from worries all be free? 


Here it is, it costs you nothing; 
Just acquire a pleasing mood, 
Let your manners show you’re lov- 

ing, 
And say nothing that is rude. 


Like the birdies always singing, 
Happy, cheerful, all the day 

Just you scatter ’round the sunbeams 
Greeting kindly on the way. 

St. Louis. 





Written for THe Rurat Wortp 
AT MY SOUTH WINDOW. 





By Adela Stevens Cody. 


When I think of visiting the Home 


Circle there are so many things which 
T want to speak about that I end by 
not saying anything; but today the 
sun is shining in at my south win- 
dow so alluringly that I feel like 
tramping out over the snow covered 
hills while my ‘“‘many infirmities —| 
to quote St. Paul—forbid the pleas-| 
ure. So T’ll settle down and write 


| 
} 


feed countless hearts with sympathy 
and encouragement and to the latter 
class you surely belong. 

Early Alice, you are surely a hus- 
|tler to get all the nice things you 
/mention. And it is funny, isn’t it? 
| —that so many people think some- 
| body else can see the opportunities 
jthat await for those eager to take 
|}hold and pull or push as the case 
|may be, while they, themselves, only 
|stumble over them. “Oh, if I had 
| his—or her—chance—” is the pref- 
j}ace to their tales of failure. As if 
that queer fetish in which they put 


| belief—chance—had anything at all 
|to do with their failure or other peo- 


|ple’s success! They should learn the 


| only way to gain the key of success 


lis by hard, intelligent, unremitting 


| WORK. 
ALBERT E. VASSAR. | 

| Written for Tare Rrrat Wortp. 
| 





OLD TIMES. 





By Rev. S. S. Hardin. 

Those writers who tell of old time 
conditions and methods are sure of 
an appreciative reading by those of 
us whose memory runs back sixty 
years or more. And yet it is strange 
that we should now read with relish 
about those things which were so 
commonplace then. But neverthe- 
less it is true. An Old Settlers’ pic- 
nic was held a few miles from where 





awhile. 
Idyll, your call for a rally of the | 
older “‘Circlers’? made me watch the | 
page closely, hoping to see upon it} 
the well remembered signatures of | 
all the surviving members of the 
merry crowd which used to make 
vour ‘“‘Cottage’’ their headquarters. 
But, alas! how few responded! T 
am reminded of that flower cradled 
cottage fhese days by the seedmen’s 
catalogs which are as gorgeous in 
the massed colors of their flowery 
eovers 28 the front garden of your 
home used to be. You did not hke 
the riot of plants enclosed in its bor- 
ders but desired a conventional lawn, 
but if you only knew how one, at 
least, of your visitors cherishes the 
memory of that fragrant spot with 
its multitude of bright faced flowers 
peeping through the picket fence and 
nodding a welcome to all who passed 
through the open gate, throwing a 
mat of leaves and blossoms upon the 
pathway which led to your door, un- 
til one literally trod upon flowers to 
get to you, you would rejoice that 
the trim lawn never displaced the 
luxuriant plants which - enfolded 
your home in beauty and perfume. 
Ray, had I known that you were 
so near me I’d have tried very hard 
to get an interview while you were 
in St. Louis. The tiny bit of needle- 
work, so wonderfully perfect, which 
was made by our Pearl M. I use for 
a bookmark and it makes me think 
of her and of the ones of whom she 
used to write—‘old Lady L. and 
Vesta and Sylvia and the tender sis- 
ter whose love and care made her 
life happy in spite of afflictions. 
May Myrtle, are you so busy that 
you can only drop “a withered rose” 
and hurry by in silence to the mani- 
fold duties which insist upon throng- 
ing around the ones who are capable 
and willing of doing and working 
for the welfare of others? Sorrow 
shrivels some natures to mere husks 
of humanity and enlarges others to 
such a degree that fhey are able to 














NEW BEAUTY IN 
ONE WEEK 


Ladies everywhere are 
learning the great value of 
Beautiola, the remedy that 
removes brown spots and 
Freckles, modifies Wrinkles 
and aids in permanently 
curing Pimples, Black 
Heads and all Facial Blem- 
ishes. Price 50c per box. : 

Agents Wanted ~ A 
BEAUTIOLA COMPANY, Dept. R, Beau- 





I now write some ten years ago. One 
man brought an old bar-share plow, 
another a flax-break and a wooden- 
tooth hackle, and another brought 
a set of dog-irons and fire tongs. It 
is needless to say that these were all 
strange implements to the younger 
people. My father moved from Ken- 
tucky to Sullivan county, Missouri, 
in the spring of 1851. I was then 
eleven years old. Theré was there 
within a mile of our plate a tread- 
mill where both corn and wheat were 
ground when the water was too low 
for the water-mill, four miles away, 
to run. A carding machine was run 
by this tread-mill power for two or 
three months every spring and sum- 
mer. Farmers would come for 20 
miles around to get their wool card- 
ed at this mill. Much of the lumber 
used for floors was sawed with the 
whip-saw. I suppose very few peo- 
ple in this country under fifty years 
of age ever saw a whip-saw. When 
they were no longer needed to make 
lumber they were cut into plates to 
make hoes—and they made good 
ones if the blacksmith knew his 
business. More than half the turn- 
ing plows in our locality in 1851 
had wooden mouldboards. The plow- 
man carried a small paddle, either 
in his hand or hung by a string to 
the plowhandle, with which to 
scrape off the soil that would adhere 
‘oO the mouldboard. This cleaning 
was necessary every few minutes if 
you did a good job of plowing. Much 
of the newly cleared ground was 
plowed the first time with a jumping- 
coulter set just in front of the point 
of a large and strong shovel with a 
heavy stock, or frame. The front 
side of the coulter was shaped so 
as to slide over the larger roots 
—while it kept sharp it would cut 
the smaller roots. The corn was 
dropped by hand and covered with 
the hoe, and then cultivated with one 
horse and a single-shovel plow fol- 
lowed by “the man with the hoe.’’ 
The first double-shovel plows brought 
into our neighborhood was I think in 
1856, and met with much adverse 
criticism because of the smallness 
of the shovels. The universal meth- 
od of harvesting small grain was 
with the ‘“‘scythe-and-cradle.” I 
have seen many of the old sickles, 
but never saw one used in harvest 
excepting where the grain was too 
badly tangled to cut with the cradle. 
Our first harvesting machine was tne 








tiola Bldg., 2024 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


McCormick on which a man rode and 











The Telescope of Speech 


any person within the range of 
its carrying power. 


The astronomer, by the power 
of his telescope, becomes a report- 
er of the movements of a hun- 
dred worlds greater than ours, 
and the student of celestial activi- 
ties millions of miles away. 


Your voice may be directed any- 
where in the Bell System, and it 
will be carried across country at 
lightning speed, to be recognized 


He points his instrument at any and answered. 


spot in the heavens, and his 
sight goes rushing through space 
to discover and inspect a star 
hitherto unknown. 


The telescope is for a very lim- 
ited class, the astronomers. The 
telephone is for everyone. 


At the telescope you may see, 
but cannot be seen. At the tele- 
phone you may speak and be 
spoken to, you may hear and be 
heard. By means of the Bell 
System this responsive service is 
extended to the whole nation. 


Up to the power of his lenses, 
his vision sweeps the universe. 


As the telescope may be 
focused upon any star, so the 
telephone may be focused upon 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 








raked off the bundles with a hand-| Written for THe Rurat Wor tp. 
rake. ‘The first threshing machine ‘HELP A BROTHER. 
was what was called the ‘“ground- 
hog’’ machine. The straw was By Goose Quill. 
‘forked away” by es with pitch- Brother mine, if thou art 
forks, leaving the grain and chaff to to drop a line to me 
be separated with the “fan-mill, or | False should I be should I decline 
“wheat-fan” as it was usually called.} to send a line to thee. 
How times have changed! How rap-' é 
idly we are living! A few years ago| As the old colored brother said: 
I preached the funeral sermon of a|‘‘It is a short time here and a long 
man who was nearly one hundred |fimeé over there.” 
and four years old at the time of his, So we should ever be ready to aid 
death. What changes he has wit-|a brother or make our best efforts to 
nessed! He was a grown man when /|assist and give information to our 
the first short telegraph line was set |fellow being. 
up. When his memory first began So if any member of the Home Cir- 
making its record the hand sickle/cle or reader of your paper is in- 
was the universal method of har |terested in an irrigated country if 
vesting small grain, but he lived to|they will address Lock Box 1011, 
see the self-binder at work. In his|Montrose, Colo., I will tell them all 
childhood the flail or horses’ hoofs|I can gather about this valley. The 
were the methods of threshing; when| winter has been rather severe for 
he died the steam engine and the|this valley. Oldtimers tell me the 
Shepherd separator was doing the | hardest winter in the history of this 
work. The writer is not a pessimist, | section. 
but T am almost sure that our moral Yet I should not consider it a se- 
is not keeping pace with our material| vere winter in the east. Now J+ 
advancement. Let us, my readers,|often think we all have our faults 
quickstep on the better side of our|and prejudices when we undertake 
nature. ‘!to describe a section where we are 
Harris, Mo., Feb. 5, 1913. interested and overrate our country 
to the disparagement of other sec- 
Your neighbors want chickens, tur-|tions: this is wrong and misleading 
keys, eggs, pigs and several other|and I hone I may not be as narrow 
things. Let them know you have them|as the Milwaukee citizen who was 
for sale in our want columns. appointed one of a committee to ex- 


inclined 
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Terrible Suffering 


Eczema All Over Baby’s Body. 

“When my baby was four months 
old his face broke out with eczema, 
and at sixteen months of age, his face, 
hands and arms were in a dreadful 


state. The eczema spread all over his 
body. We had to put a mask or cloth 
over his face and tie up his hands. 
Finally we gave him Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and in a few months he was en- 
tirely cured. Today he is a healthy 
boy.” Mrs. Inez Lewis, Baring, Maine. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures blood dis- 
eases and builds up the system. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or 
cl. volated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


ES 








amine the Holy Writ and report to | 
the school board whether they should | 
introduce a course of biblical study | 


in the public schools. 


So the son of the Emerald Isle af- | 
ter a week’s research of the bible re-| 
ported very unfavorable to its intro-| 


duction into the school. 


Written for THe Rurat Wor p. | 
TO AN OLD STOVE. 


By Adela Stevens Cody. 
Gayly trimmed with nickel the new| 
range takes your place— | 
Old stove, shall you be banished, in| 
disfavor and disgrace? | 
We selected you from many when) 
our hearts with youth were | 
warm 
And thirty years of constant use in-| 
vest you with their charm. 


For thirty years your fires flamed | 
to life day after day; 





Your gifts of savory, steaming food | 
upon our table lay. 

What breakfasts, dinners, suppers, | 
you boiled and baked and) 
broiled, 

What genii clouds of heat and steam | 
around your black frame coiled! | 


The tramp found warmth beside you 
and many a whimpering thing) 
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Kodak 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
DEVELOPING AND FINISHING 
STENCIL GOODS AND OUTFITS 
PICTURE FRAMES AND GLASS 
WATER COLOR PAINTS 

CUT GLASS 

KODAK AND POSTCARD ALBUMS 
MIRROSCOPE PROJECTORS 


St. Louis-Hyatt Photo Supply Co. 


417 N. Broadway. 


St. Louis. 
Write for Catalogue No. 10. 








WHEN A PRICE IS REASONABLE. 

Reasonable used in regard to a price 
has two interpretations, and the 
housewife is concerned with both. She 
must consider whether the price of an 
article is “within her means,” that is, 
whether she can buy this thing which 
she wants without sacrificing some- 


On being asked for his reasons | Was cuddled ’neath your short, black | thing equally or more important. She 


Irish-like he had one, and here it is: | 
“I have sthudied that book a wake. | 
I object. It is always talking St. | 
Paul, St. Paul, St. Paul and niver a} 
domb word does it say of Milwau- 
kee.” 





VALENTINE CAKES. 





Rub to a cream one cupful of butter | 
and two cupfuls of sugar. Add four} 
eggs, two at a time, beating five min- | 
utes between each addition. Sift to- | 
gether three cupfuls of flour and two | 
teaspoonfuls baking powder and add | 
to the butter and sugar mixture, to-| 
gether with a scant teaspoonful al-| 
mond extract. Mix into a smooth bat- 
ter and bake in heart shaped patty 
pans. Have ready little Valentine 
couplets, original or quotations, print- 
ed or written, and fold over, the white 
side out, leaving a little loop about an 
inch and a half in length. Frost the | 
cakes and fasten the folded loops in fir 
handles to the cakes. As the frosting 
hardens, it will hold. 








NEW BOOKS. 





Messrs. L. C. Page & Company, Bos- | 
ton, announce the following new books 
for publication during February: 

“The Harbor Master,” an adventure 
romance with a Newfoundland setting, 
by Theodore Goodridge Roberts; “The 
Career of Dr. Weaver,” a purposeful 
story which deals with the responsi- 
bilities and problems in the medical 
profession of the present day, by Mrs. 
Henry Backus; “Pollyanna,” a new 
novel, by Eleanor H. Porter, author of 
the popular “Miss Billy” books; “The 
What-Shall-I-Do Girl,” which will ap- 
peal directly to the young girl who 
must adopt for herself a salary earn- 
ing career, by Isabel Woodman Waitt. 
And for juvenile readers, “Our Little 
Roman Cousin of Long Ago,” being the 
story of Marcus A Boy of Rome, by 
Julia Darrow Cowles, the initial vol- 
ume in a new series to be called “The 
Little Cousins of Long Ago Series,” 
which will be a companion series to 
the established “Little Cousin Series.” 

It is perhaps not widely known that 
Utah’s recently deceased woman legis- 
lator, Mrs. Edyth E. Read, was a writer 
of no small ability. During last sea- 
son she published through Messrs. L. 
C. Page & Company, Boston, a delight- 
ful book for girls, in collaboration 
with Mrs. Caroline E. Jacobs, “Blue 
Bonnet’s Ranch Party,” a sequel to “A 
Texas Blue Bonnet.” The “Blue Bon- 
net” books are in large demand among 
girl readers and have been adopted by 
a number of the state boards through- 
out the country for supplementary 
reading purposes. 





For superlative cleanliness the first 
requirements are sunlight and air. A 
dark kitchen invites dirt and vermin. 





and all its benefits are lasting. There 
may be a suggestion in this for you. 


legs in stormy days in spring. | 
Or aged friends before you, when) 
winter days were cold, 
Would doze or smoke or tell again} 


their stories, frayed and old. 


must also consider whether the price 


| is a reasonable value for the nourish- 
| ment and enjoyment which it repre- 


sents and not a fictitious price 


| caused by unreasonableness or an un- 


Forgotten now are all your ‘“‘moods’”’ | 
when you refused to bake 

So I'll keep you from the scrap-pile | 
for the pleasant ofd time’s sake. | 

And soon for me life’s fire will die | 
‘mong ashes, cold and gray. | 

And J, like you, from the old home| 


shall pass, in peace, away! 





CREAM OF SPINACH SOUP. 
| 

Boil one quart of spinach and strain | 
it through a colander. Melt one table- | 
spoonful of butter and stir in one ta-| 
blespoonful of flour until smooth, then | 
add one quart of milk, a pinch of salt, | 
and the strained spinach, and boil | 
about a minute. } 








MENDING SUGGESTION. 


Before mending stockings with or- | 
dinary darning yarn, it is a good plan | 
to hold the skein or card over the| 
spout of a kettle of boiling water. The | 
steam effectually shrinks the wool, | 
and when the stocking is sent to the | 
wash there need be no fear of the 
mended portion shrinking away or | 
tearing the surrounding parts. 


| 
| 


NEW WAY TO GROW A HYACINTH. | 





A novel way to grow a hyacinth is | 
to place the bulb in the center of a 
good-sized sponge, set in a pretty 
dish, and keep the sponge wet con- 
stantly. After the bulb is well start- 
ed scatter some grass seed over the 
surface of the sponge. 





F. E. B. 


We heard a man say the other 
morning that the abbreviation for 
February—Feb.—means ‘Freeze ev- 
ery body,’’ and that man looked froz- 
en in his ulster. It was apparent 
that he needed the kind of warmth 
that stays, the warmth that reaches 
from head to foot, all over the body. 
We could have told him from person- 
al knowledge that Hood’s Sarsapar- 
illa gives permanent warmth, it in- 
vigorates the blood and speeds it 
along through artery and vein, and 
really fits men and women, boys and 
girls, to enjoy cold weather and re- 
sist the attacks of disease. It gives 
the right kind of warmth, stimulates 
and strengthens at the same time, 





A daily hot, soapy bath, a cold rinse, 
and, if necessary, a little dusting with 
plain rice powder before drawing on 
fresh stockings, will keep the busiest 
feet healthy. ; 











usual demand. 


Earn $25 per Week. 


Learn Automobile trade; be em- 
ployed year round; travel. Day and 
night classes. Write: 

AUTO SCHOOL OF 8T. LOUIS, 

Dept. 75, 1915-17 Pine St. 


SILK REMNANTS 


WONDERFUL BARGAINS IN POUND 
BOXES of beautiful Large Silk Rem- 
nants for fancy work, quilts, portieres, 
| pillows, etc. One pound will make a 
| grand bedspread. Send 10 cents for a 








ig package of lovely samples. If not 
|delighted return them and get 25 
|CENTS for your trouble. Agents 


| Wanted. Hammond Silk Co., 302 Spang- 
| ler, Pa. 









































PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD 
READERS. 


9277. Lady’s Two-Piece Skirt. 

Cut in sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 
inches waist measure. It requires 2% 
yards of 44-inch material for the me- 
dium size. 

9471. Girl’s Apron. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
It requires 1% yards of 36inch ma- 
terial for an 8-year size. 

9487. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6,8, 10, and 12 years. 
It requires 3% yards of 44-inch mate- 
rial for a 10-year size. 

9488. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. It requires 4% yards of 36-inch 
material for a 10-year size. 

9479. Lady’s House Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
5% yards of 44inch material for a 36- 
inch size. 

9284. Lady’s Night Dress. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 6% yards of 36-inch 
material for the medium size. 

9483-9400. Lady’s Costume. 

Waist 9483, cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 

Skirt 9400, cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 
26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. It 
requires 14 yards of 27-inch material 
to make the entire gown for a me- 
dium size. This calls for two sepa- 
rate patterns, 10c for each. 

9464-9455. Coat Suit for Misses and 
Small Women. 

The patterns are cut in 5 sizes: 14, 
15, 16, 17 and 18 years. It requires 
73%, yards of 44-inch material for a 17- 
year size, for the entire suit. This 
calls for two separate patterns, 10c 
for each pattern. 

These patterns will be sent to RU: 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 881 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No......... Bize...... Years 
We Sade nne in. Waist..... 6a se ce 
eye coe desee dis ov badiodee 
Address............ codoveneeeecs Bese 
RURAL WORLD readers should 
note that {n ordering patterns for 


waist, give bust measure only; for 
skirts, give waist measure only. For 
ohfldren give age only, while for pat- 
terns of aprons say large, small or 
medium. 
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WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 





Cattle Steady—Hogs Firm—Eggs Low- 
er—Poultry Offerings Scant. 





CATTLE—Beef steers supply was 
light and was met by a good strong 
demand. All of the packers were 
after steers and values ruled steady 
to strong. Medium quality predomi- 
nated. One drove of handy-weight 
good-quality steers sold at $8 and there 
was a few good head that also reached 
this figure. The big part of the show- 
ing came in the medium class and 
moved at a range of $7.50@7.75. Sev- 
eral bunches of _  fair-grade _ light 
weights sold at $7 and $7.25. Few 
light-weights, thin-flesh steers ‘were 
on sale, but packers got a few of this 
kind and paid steady prices. Yearling 
steers were scarce and sold strong. 

There was a good run of heifers, 
but all. shown were met by a good de- 
mand and brought strong prices. Two 
cars of choice 717-pound heifers went 
at $7, and there was another “toppy” 
load that sold for $6.90. A _ liberal 
showing of the medium to good kind 
sold from $5.90 to $6.65, and a few of 
the common kind cleared around a 
nickel. Cows of all grades got a 
strong call and trading was active on 
a strong basis. There were not many 
of the choice, weighty kind, but a 
good showing of “dairies” sold at $6 
and up to $6.50. The medium grade 
cleared from $5 to $5.75. Canners 
and cutters were as strong as any 


time and sold active at high prices. | 


Most of the canners brought $4.10@ 
4.30, with cutters reaching up _ to 
$4.75. 

The demand for stock and feeding 
steers exceeded supply and the moder- 
ate suppl ysold at strong prices. A few 
small bunches of feeders were taken 
‘at a range of $6.25@6.75 and medium- 
grade stockers cleared around the $6 
mark. The call from the country holds 
up well, and as yard traders are being 
kept well cleared they bought freely 
of fresh offerings. 

Quarantine offerings were fair for 
this season of the year and included 
10 cars of Oklahoma and Texas steers. 
There was a good inquiry for all 
grades of steers and values were 
strong. Two cars of good-quality 
1127-pound Texans sold at $7.35 and a 
7-car string from Oklahoma sold for 
$7.25. Several loads of medium-grade 
fair-weight Oklahoma steers sold for 
$6.55 and 6.90. The Oklahoma and 
Texas offerings also included several 
loads of bulls. These sold strong. 
One drove that averaged 1290 pounds 
sold for $5.80 and a string that weigh- 
ed 1148 pounds brought $5.60. The 
demand for canners and cutters was 
strong and they sold on an even level 
with last Friday, with a much better 
feeling prevailing than was evident 
on Saturday. The big end of the can- 
ners sold from $4.10 to $4.35, and cut- 
ters at $4.50 and up to $4.75. 





Provisions. 

Quiet but firm; steam lard and 
loose d. s. sides slightly higher; other 
hog products unchanged. 

PORK, f. o. b.—Standard mess in 
a jobbing way nominally at $19.75. 

LARD—Prime steam nominally 
10.22c to 10.32c f. 0. b. at close. Ket- 
tle-rendered at 10%c in tierces. 

GREEN MEATS—Hams—10@12-av- 
erage 135%@13%c, 12@14-average, 
18%@13%c; 14@16-average, 13%@ 
133%c; 18@20-average, 134%,@13%; 
skinned hams 13@14c; bellies—heavy 
to medium 1114,@12c; 6@8-average, 
15c; 8@10-average 14%c; 10@12-av- 
erage, 14c; 12@14-average, 13%c; 
shoulders, 9%@10c; skinned shoul- 
ders, 10@10%c; picnics, 8%@9%c; 
pork loins, 11%4@12c for light and 11 
@11%c for heavy; lean butts, 10%@ 
10%c. 

Ss. P. MEATS—Hams—10@12-aver- 
age 133%@13%c; 12@14-average, 13% 


@13%c; 14@16-average, 131%4@13%c; 
14@16-average, 13144@13%c; 18@20- 
average 133%@13%c; skinned hams, 
12%c to 14%c; shoulders, 9%@10%c; 
picnics, 9@914c; clear bellies, 125¢c to 
143éc. 





Poultry, Butter and Eggs. 
EGGS—Lower. Offerings not large, 
| while demand was fair. Current re- 
| ceipts, including new cases, at 21c, 
|in good secondhand case at 20%c and 
| cases returned at 20%c; miscellaneous 
|lots from 16c to 19c. 

BUTTER—Fresh stock in fair de- 
mand; and, being in rather limited of- 
ferings, ruled steady in price. Held, 
storage, etc.,.dull and nominal. Cur- 
rent make: Creamery—Extra at 35c; 
first at 30c, seconds at 28c; ladle-pack- 
ed at 24c. Packing stock (average re- 
ceipts of roll included) at 19c—sweet 
fresh roll wrapped in cloth more. 

LIVE POULTRY—Receipts light, 
mainly of chickens and fowls; prices 
firm, while the demand was good. The 
few geese arriving are poor, and a 
change was made in the grading. Tur- 
keys and ducks scarce and wanted. 
Turkeys—Choice dressing, 18c; small 
and poor, llc. Fowls, 13c. Chickens, 
14c; staggy young roosters, 10c; broil- 
|ers, 17¢c; old cocks, 7c. Geese—Aver- 
age receipts, 11c; poor or plucked 9@ 
|10c. Ducks—Good run, 16c; poor or 
| plucked less. Capons—7 pounds and 

over, 18c; 6 pounds and under, 15c; 
| slips, 14c. Guinea chickens, round, 
| ber dozen, $2.75. 











Vegetables. 
| POTATOES—Values firm, offerings 
|light and demand limited. Car lots 
Northern growth, sacked on track: 
Rural, 51@53c; burbank, 50@52c—fan- 
cy, dusty stock and russet burbank 
would bring more, while frosted or 
otherwise inferior sells for less. 

ONIONS—Dull. Fancy sound red 
globe onions in limited request; 
sprouted, damp and frosted stock dull, 
Medium to extra fancy red globe at 
25c to 35c delivered—damp and infe- 
rior less; fancy sacked white at 60@ 
65c delivered, sacked yellow offered at 
35¢ delivered with 25c bid. 

SPANISH ONIONS—At $1.10 to 
$1.20 per crate delivered. 

BEETS—New Orleans and Kenner 
at 10c to 15c per dozen for small to 
20@25c for large bunches. Old home- 
grown at 35@40c per bushel box loose. 





Country Produce. 

GRASS SEEDS (per 100 pounds)— 
There is a good order business, and 
clean sound seed of all varieties meets 
ready sale at full quotations. But of- 
ferings are mainly of inferior to only 
fair quality. Millet-—Common or 
white at $1.20 to $1.25. German at 
$1.35@1.40, mixed down to $1@1.05; 
timothy at 50c@1.00 for tailings to $2 
@2.50 for trashy and $3@3.25 for fair 
—clean bright at $3.50 to $3.75; clover 
at $6 to $12 for weedy up to $18@19 
for clean; redtop at $8@9 for reclean- 
ed—inferior, trashy, etc., less. Sales: 
Clover—4 sacks at $15.15, 17 and 5 
sacks at $15.50, 2 at $16.75, 5 and 2 at 
$17.50, 5 at $18.05; timothy—40 sacks 
at $3.35. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED—At $1 to 
$1.15 per 100 pounds for sound. 

SUNFLOWER SEED—At $2.75 to 
$3.25 per 100 pounds. 

STOCK PEAS—wWhippoorwill, per 
bushel, nominal at $1.90 for poor to 
$2.10 for prime; other varieties at 
$1.50 to 1.85. 

DRIED FRUIT—Apples—Evaporated 
rings—inferior at 3c to 3%c, fair to 
prime at 3%c choice at 4@4\%c; 
chops; cores and peelings %@%c 
for sun-dried—dark and poor at 2%@ 
3%c, large bright quarters at 3%c. 
Peaches—s. d. halves at 5c. 





Now is the time to send for nursery 
catalogs and look up the needed in- 
formation before you plant trees. 








Cattle 


FROM THE RANGE TO THE 
RANCH. 














Most Important Question is That of 
Breed and Blood. 

The following is part of President 
E. A. Bryan’s address before the 
Northwest Live Stock association at 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

Foundation Stock. 

In the live stock industry, on the 
farm, after a decision of the kind of 
stock which the farmer will like best 
and in which he will take the greatest 
interest and pride, the most import- 
ant question for him to decide is on 
the breed and blood. A certain quan- 
tity of feed and care and shelter, put 
into a Jersey steer, for example, to 
bring him on to a three-year-old, will 
not yield, in cash, even a small frac- 
tion of the return for the labor and 
capital expended as will the same out- 
lay on a Hereford steer. Quite the 
opposite would be true with the Here- 
ford cow, and the Jersey milch cow. 
But even within the limits of any 
given breed and purpose, blood will 
tell and is worth paying for. Farm- 
ers, all too generally, have in mind, 
an average price which an average 
animal is worth and will give only a 
little more for the best breeding stock 
which they can buy than they would 
pay for average stock. It is like the 
school directors who will pay a certain 
price for the poorest teacher that can 
get a license to keep school and will 
give only five dollars a month more 
for the best. 

For one’s foundation stock of any 
kind, one can afford to pay double, 
threble, quadruple, what he would pay 
for the average or under. I do not 
forget that there is much long pedi- 
greed, high-priced stuff which neither 
in constitution, conformation, nor per- 
formance deserves the high prices 
asked and paid. I do not forget that 
by skillful advertising, by insinuating 
agents, by covering the frame with 
unnecessary fat, by annointing with 
oil and bedecking with ribbon, and by 
worse practices still, breeding animals 
are often foisted on to men and com- 
munities at great loss. I do not forget 
that the breeding of purebred regis- 
tered live stock for the market is a 
hazardous and often disastrous enter- 
price. I do not forget that there are 
numerous hybrids or grades in horses, 
cattle, sheep, and swine, which look 
“good,” and are good for the imme- 
diate purpose. ‘ 

Desperately Bad. 

But for breeding purposes, they are 
bad, desperately bad, for scientific 
reasons which I can not now detail. 
Indiscriminate mixing of all kinds of 
blood brings a race of mongrels from 
which you can not escape. “Blood 
will tell.” Therefore, be careful at 
the outset to have good and uniform 
blood. One side or theiother should 
be purebred—and that, of course, 
means the sire. It is very unwise for 
a multitude of farmers to rush into 
the breeding of registered stock for 
sale for breeding purposes. Better 
buy at a long price—it will be vastly 
cheaper. 

Pure Bred Sires. 

But breed to pure bred _ sires— 
whether cattle, horses, sheep or swine. 
And sire and dam should be well 
mated. They must be not only of the 
same breed, but of the same type of 
the breed. The man thinks he can 
mate Jersey and Holstein and get the 
richness of the Jersey and the great 
quantity of the Holstein. But he gets 
the small quantity of the Jersey and 
the low butterfat of the Holstein. He 
ought not to be surprised. Or, he 
mates the cayuse with the Clyde, 
thinking he will get the size and dis- 
position of the Clyde and the nimble- 








EDISON HOTEL 


(Buropean) 

107 NORTH 18th ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
(One block from Union Station) 
Caters to Stockmen, Shippers and Coun- 
try Merchants; makes a special rate of 
50c, 75c, $1.00 per day. Give us a trial. 








PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


The Greatest Dairy Breed. 
Send for FREE Illustrated 
—* Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Association, 
Box 122, Brattleboro, Vt. 





COOK YOUR FEED and SAVE 
Half the Cost—with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping Caldron. Empties 
its kettlein one minute. Thesimplest 
nd best arrangement for cookin 

‘ood for stock. Also make Dairy and 


i m ettles, Ho 
Scalders, Caldrons.etc. [#"Se 
for particulars and ask forcirculap © 


D. BR. Sperry & Co., Batavia, Ill, 








DEHORNING 
CLIPPER 





Dehorn Your Cattle! 


Dehorned cattle stand closer, are more quiet, 
give more milk, fatten easier, can't hook man 
or beast, 

Use LEAVITT'S Dehorners, the invention 
of a veterinary surgeon. Simple, effective, 
easy to handle. Ask your hardware dealer 
aboutit and send for our free booklet. 

LEAVITT MFG. CO., Manufacturers, 
No.25 Griggs Street, URBANA, ILL, 

















ness and toughness of the cayuse. But 
he gets the big hind end of the Clyde 
and the cigar shaped front end of 
the cayuse. Perhaps the hind end of 
his mongrel is as nimble as that of a 
cayuse, and the front end is as pokey 
as the Clyde. It sticks deep in some 
farmers’ minds that a cross is essen- 
tially good. It is not. Some crosses 
are good. A Poland China dam and a 
Berkshire sire often gives a splendid 
first generation. But you should never 
let it go further. But I say again, 
within the limit of a given breed and 
even a given strain, mate well for con- 
formation, constitution, and uniform- 
ity. Prune the herd hard. But when 
you once have the requisite number of 
good dams and the proper sire, hold 
on to them and to selected descend- 
ants like grim death. Always keep 
the best for yourself. Don’t become 
so enamoured of some beautiful mon- 
grel offspring that you desert your 
principle of pure blood on one side 
and degenerate into the production of 
mongrels. And don’t be too much 
afraid of inbreeding unless you are 
producing breeding stock for the mar- 
ket. 


OUR LIBERAL CLUBBING OFFERS. 





To secure new or renewal subscrip- 
tions for COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
we offer you choice of the following 
combinations for $1.00, as advertised: 
Course of Lessons on Real Estate 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
McCall’s Fashion Magazine 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Fruit Grower and Guide Book 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Government Land Book (Official) 132 p. 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Twice-a-Week Globe-Democrat 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Twice-a-Week Republic and Farm 
Progress 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Woman’s World (Magazine) 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
_umerican Magazine with RURAL 
WORLD, both one year for $1.75 
Farm and Home and RURAL 
WORLD, one year each, $1.00 
Rust-Proof, Antiseptic Oil-Pad Razor 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
We will renew your subscription and 
send the paper for one year to a 

friend or neighbor for $1.00. 

COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

821 Holland Bidg., St. Louis. 
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The Dairy 








STAY WITH THE COW. 





There are apparently many dairy- 
men in the coast states going out of 
the business. This is partly shown 
by a decreased production at the pres- 
ent time and the consequent high 
prices that are ruling. A comparison 
of the Pacific Dairy Review’s table of 
receipts of butter in the San Francis- 
co market in a month shows that they 
were three quarters of a million 
pounds less than for the month last 
year, or over twenty-five per cent 
less. The cause for this shortage can- 
not be laid altogether to the season, 
as in fact March was a fair month for 
feed all over California. The fact is 
that much of the shortage is due to a 
lack of interest in dairying. During 
the past year, whenever the publish- 
ers received instructions from former 
subscribers to discontinue sending the 
Review, their instructions invariably 
end up by stating that the former sub- 
scriber has gone out of the dairy busi- 
ness. These letters come from all 
over the coast, but, strange to say, 
are most frequent from the alfalfa- 
growing sections. 


Are not the dairymen who are go- 
ing out of the business making a 
move that they will later on regret? 
Are they not killing the goose that 
laid the golden egg? That dairying 
has paid well during the past years 
even those dairymen with scrub cows 
and poor land admit.’ The complaint 
is that help is scarce and that the 
work is confining. They say that 
there is nearly as much money to he 
made in other lines of farming at 
present prices that involve less work 
and care. A dairyman recently told 
us that he did not propose to bother 
with cows when he can sell his alfal‘a 
hay in the stack at from eight to ten 
dollars a ton. Another one said that 
he preferred to raise grapes at fifteen 
to twenty-five dollars a ton. There is 
another class of dairymen who prefer 
to rent their places to those who are 
willing to undergo the task of cow 
keeping. 

That this is a poor line of business 
reasoning seems clear. What do those 
farmers expect to get for their alfalfa 
hay unless there are cows to consume 
it? We recall that ten years ago, 
when we resided in the San Joaquin 
valley, you could buy alfalfa hay at 
five dollars a ton delivered, because 
there were comparatively few dairy 
cows to consume it. Since then this 
has become a noted district for cows, 
and not only have they doubled the 
price of hay, but the alfalfa acreage 
has been multiplied ten times and 
been taken care of. Discourage dairy- 
ing and the effect on the market for 
alfalfa will be disastrous. Those who 
see so much in grapes and other crops 
should also look a little backward 
before they look ahead. For both 
raisins and wine there is a certain 
limited demand. Neither are neces- 
saries of life, if in fact the one is not 
an injury in the long run. Only a few 
years ago the demand for these luxu- 
ries was exceeded by the supply, and 
there was a slump in grapes that re- 
sulted in a wholesale rooting-up of 
vineyards that cost immensely to get 
to a state of productiveness. The 
same can be said of orchard products. 
Large areas are being added every 
day to the acreage in vines and or- 
chards, and what assurance of prices 
have their owners by the time they 
get into bearing. On the other hand, 
dairy products are not luxuries, but 
are primary necessities of life. We 
must have our “bread and butter” if 
we must beg or steal them. The man 
who stands by the cow has a sure 
thing. She is the indispensable fos- 
ter-mother of the human race. If help 





lis scarce and the care of keeping a 
herd js too great, cut down the num- 
ber and be sure that those you keep 


are good ones. You cannot afford to 
pay for high-priced labor to milk a 
poor cow and much less can you afford 
to feed her ten dollar a ton hay. The 
thinking dairyman who sees his neigh- 
bor go out of business will stick to 
the business all the more firmly as 
it will mean still better prices for 
what his own cows produce. 

Here is another thing for the dairy- 
man contemplating going out of the 
business to consider, and that is that 
the time is at hand when the labor 
situation, as far as it concerns dairy- 
men, will improve. Milking machines 
are taking the place of men on many 
large dairies as fast as they can be 
manufactured. This class of men in 
California are capable of doing, and 
care to do, nothing else but milk 
cows, which means that they will be- 
come more available and less inde- 
pendent as machine milking comes 
more into use. Never before did times 
ahead look better for the dairyman 
than they do today. Should the fre 
quent prophecies and uncertainties in 
regard to a possible collapse of the 
present industrial conditions of the 
country come true, those who are de- 
pending upon any other line are like- 
ly to see the error of quitting the 
dairy business. {It was the “hard 
times” of ten or fifteen years ago 
that compelled the farmers of the an- 
terior valleys “to keep a few cows” to 
get “spending money” and which has 
resulted largely in their big dairy bus- 
iness. Is not a business that is good 
for hard times a goo dthing to stand 
by in times of prosperity? The dairy- 
man should think well before he goes 
out of business. 





TO TEST COWS IN KANSAS. 





Group of Abilene Farmers Form Test- 
ing Association. 

Manhattan, Kan., Jan. 31.—Kansas 
got its first co-operative cow-testing 
association last week. A group of 
farmers near Abilene under the direc- 
tion of the Kansas agricultural col- 
lege, have organized the Dickinson 
County Pioneer Cow-Testing Associa- 
tion and it already is doing business. 
The purpose of such associations is 
to keep records of the cows owned by 
the members. The association hires 
a man to visit each farm one day out 
of each month. He weighs the milk 
of every cow and tests it; weighs the 
food, too, and records all of these op- 
erations for one day. With this in 
formation at hand a farmer can Cal- 
culate, readily the profit or loss made 
by every cow in his herd. 

To finance the association every 
member pays one dollar a year for 
every cow he owns. This money goes 
to pay the salary of the man who 
does the testing and for other inci- 
dental expenses. The association at 
Abilene is organized on the basis of 
400 cows. A man already has been 
hired to do the testing and he is 
making his rounds for the first time. 

“We hope to have more of the as- 
sociations in Kansas,” said O. B. Reed, 
head of the dairy department. “They 
will help to raise the low average 
milk production of the Kansas cow. 
There are two reasons for this low 
average production. Hither the cow 
is not naturally a good milk producer 
or she is not properly fed. The only 
way to discover the poor milker is to 
get her record. The practicable way 
to build up a dairy herd is to begin 
with ordinary cows, secure a first- 
class bull of one of the dairy breeds, 
and then save the better calves from 
only the best cows.” 





If you are in doubt about what to 
buy and whom you will patronize con- 
sult our advertising columns. You 





can rely on all of them. 


PATTON, MO., NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I like 
your paper very well, but better since 
I find you are an Equity Union man 
and the paper is also. Wish you 
would publish the names of the state 
officers with their addresses. When 
will farmers’ unions get to business? 
Answer: When all good agricultural 
papers make the fight for our rights; 
when farmers’ institute workers are 
all ardent supporters of the craft; 
when experiment ‘station managers 
are our faithful co-workers. Farm- 
ers’ organizations have always tried 
to organize the ignorant farmers first 
and here is the mistake, because ig- 
norance will not remain organized. 
The power is in education and the 
press. If this were not the case the 
American Indians would have owned 
America yet. But they had no edu- 
cation, therefore no government or- 
ganization, and they knew not the 
power and educational value of the 
press. In answer to Mr. A. Hayseed, 
would say that meddling, sport-mak- 
ing, etc., are familiar tools of the 
profit takers by which to battle every- 
thing out of their way which they 
cannot control. We are on the right 
road. March on! 

BLISTER FOOT. 





WRIGHT COUNTY NEWS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Every- 
thing is jogging along in Wright 


sheep men are going out of the sheep 
business because there are too many 
dogs that kill sheep and it’s a $50 
fine to kill a common cur dog. The 


beef to feed the lawmakers on, be- 


laws to shut off the farmers’ wind. 

The horsemen are getting tired of 
raising horses and mules, because 
when a farmer takes a pair of old 
plugs on the road, some 


FACTORY PRICES 


Engi 
for 43 years by Witte, 
master engine builder, now sold direct to 
The standard engine of America, with e 
provement up-to-date—detached 
cal valves, etc.—the entire engine ked 
Real 6-Year Guarantee. Just think! 


only 2¢ to get the money-saving, 

on 64 8 sizes. Save money! 
once for FREE TRIAL OFFER and 
State style and size wanted. Address 


WITTE IRON WORKS Co. 
2287 Oakiand Avenue, Kanses City, 








EUGENE W. STAPF, 
ees eae ENGINEER 
Des: er an staller torage Battery, 
Electric Light and Fower Plants for the 
City and Farm. 


402 LACLEDE BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Electric Lights Like City 
Folks Use 


FOR 25C A MONTH. 
(4 lights, 4 hours per day) 
Cost nothing if you use erdinary farm en- 
gine a few hours a week. Lights in barn, 
too. Safe—clean—convenient. Plants, in- 
cluding standard Chloride Accumulator, $126 
up, without engine. Install now and enjoy 
the long winter evenings as never before. 
Special offer on first plant in each county. 
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| 


| 





| 


| ing. 


| 


For free estimate and literature, write or 
see H, yy ne: Electrical 
5 Locust St., St. Mo. 
Electric and Water Systems. — 
Water Wheels and Rams. 


500-Acre Farm: for Sale 





County about the same as usual. The | all rich level river bottom land, above 


overfiow, and only 5 miles from railroad 
town; on two public roads and tele- 
phone line. There are 200 acres of this 
in cultivation and balance in timber. 
There are 10 houses and a store build- 
People are all white and native 


cattlemen are getting tired of raising | Americans; most of them are from IIli- 


nois and Missouri. 
This property can be bought for $40 


cause the longer they live, the more) per acre if taken this month; % cash, 


balance to suit purchaser. 
smaller farms for sale also. 
L. G. CROWLEY, 
Black Jack, Ark. 


I have two 














autoist | or so, I easily passed nearly every- 





crasbes into him with a machine that|one; and on the last lap left them 
would scarce Old Ned himself, and if | far behind, often out of sight. I 
the horses turn the wagon over and | never carry either whip or stick, no 
run off, leaving the old farmer hang-/| matter how old the horse; and one 
ing on a barbed-wire fence by the|year I taught my horse to let out 
seat of his trousers, all the more fun | another link every time I pulled on 
for the autoist, and he speeds away/|the lines. Then when the whip- 
with a merry haw! haw! haw! that |drivers came close, expecting to pass, 
makes the echoes ring. |my horse would go faster yet, appar- 

I have a neighbor that says he can | ently without any urging. One day 
raise sweet potatoes to perfection,|/my father took a load of wood to 
and I believe I can raise ‘possums. |town, and did not wart to drive fast. 
We are thinking of forming a part-|I forgot to caution him about not 
nership, and if we do, Mr. Editor, if | pulling on the lines. When a “‘racer” 
you happen around in Wright or/drove up behind him, off went the 
Douglas county next fall, call and see horse faster. He pulled on the lines 
us. J. P. COWDIN. (!) and it went faster and faster the 

Norwood, Mo., Feb. 4, 1913. |harder he pulled; until at last he 





SPEED VS. SAFETY. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We are 
told by the proverb that “Haste 
makes waste,’’ and by Holy Writ that 
“the race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong.’’ Some market- 
ers are in such haste to beat one an- 
other to a good stand that “their 
driving is as the driving of Jehu,” 
spilling vegetables along the way, 
and inviting wreck. 

Our road to market runs down @ 
two-mile grade, over a long level, 
and then a mile or more up a steep 
hill before we dip down to the 
town. These marketers would come 
tearing along down grade under whip 
and slapping line, all eager to get 
there first, trying to pass each other. 
I let my horse trot at a good gait, 
pulling out to let them all pass, and 
stopping to water at the creek, which 
they were in too big hurry to do. One 
horse (an old one) actually went 
faster than his feet, and turned a 
complete somersault, and I had to 
stop and help him up! When the 
hurrying drivers struck the hill with 
their loads, they had tired out horses 
with little wind left, and resting a 





few moments atevery hundred yards 





threw down the lines and said, “Go, 
then!” and the horse moderated his 
gait at once! 

But didn’t I laugh when he told me 
what a “spell” the nag got! Then I 
told him the cause. 

CLIFFORD BE. DAVIS. - 

Cumberland, Md. 





The American Refrigerator Transit 
Company with the approval of its 
president, Mr, B. F. Bush, the presi- 
dent of the Missouri Pacificdron 
Mountain, has just placed an order 
for 2,000 cars with the American Car 
& Foundry Company of St. Louis. 
These cars, which are to be delivered 
in the spring, will have steel frames 
and every improvement known in the 
line of a refrigerator car. This big 
order for cars is necessitated by the 
large increase in traffic in perishable 
goods on the Gould Lines. The order 
just given, in conjunction with the 
contracts for new cars let in 1911 and 
1912 after Mr. Bush came to the Mis- 
souri Pacific, means an increase in 
the equipment of the American Refrig- 
erator Transit Company of 157 per 
cent in the last two years. 


Please mention RURAL WORLD 
when writing advertisers. 
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NO CHARITY NEEDED. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The Kan- 
sas City Star says: “Charity from the 
people of Kansas City never can inake 
the farmers of Jackson County pros- 
perous. No class of men ever was, 
made successful by coddling. Alms | 
do not build character. The man who 
hoes his own row is the man who 
wins.” 

Here is a truth that we as farmers 
ought to lay to heart. God helps those 
who help themselves. Only those who 
strive for victory will win. He who 
would be free must be taught and per- 
suaded to strike the blow himself. | 
Nothing else builds character like 
strife and struggle against adverse | 
conditions and circumstances. Our} 
very exertions against bad conditions 
strengthen character and develop man- 
hood. Defeat is often turned into vic- 
tory and adversity into blessings by 
farmers who have learned self-reliance 
by meeting bravely every condition in 
life. 





A Humiliating Position. 
However, we would not be misunder- 
stood, and I would not have our farm- 
ers misunderstand the appropriations 
recently made to ‘show us” how to 
farm better. I am afraid some farm-! 
ers accept the millions given by large 
mail order houses, implement manu- 
facturers, bankers’ associations and 
railroad companies to teach us to pro- 
duce crops, as magnificent gifts, as 
charities from a superior and more for- 
tunate class to those who live in a 
lower sphere. Nothing could be more 
humiliating and degrading than a posi- 
tion like that by us as farmers. 
Cold-Blooded Business Proposition. 

These millions of dollars by these 
millionaire corporations are appropria- 
tions made on cold-blooded business 
principles. They are investing money 
in the farmers’ business. They know 
that their prosperity depends largely 
upon agriculture and the success of 
the farmers. They are so thoroughly 
organized that they are sure of their 
share of the prosperity made by the 
farmers and as long as the farmers 
are a great disorganized body they 
know they can take a large part of the 
farmers’ share. The railroads know 
that the larger the crops the more 
-they get for hauling. 

But farmers take less money for 
large crops of fine quality than they 
receive for small inferior crops. This 
is caused by want of organization. We 
compete with each other in marketing 
large crops and break down our prices 
below cost of production. When thor- 
oughly organized we will not only pro- 
duce scientifically but market co-opera- 
tively. 

Through organization the railroads 
not only get their share of the pros- 
perity made by the millions of farmers 
but they take a large part of ours and 
hand back a million or two each year 
to teach us how to raise bigger crops 
for them to haul. 

The great need of the American 
farmers to-day is not charity but or- 
ganization. 

We need an organization like the 
Farmers’ 
motes the intelligence,- morality and 
fraturnalism of its members 
makes them golden rule co-operators. 





Charity degrades our manhood. Or- 


Equity Union which pro- 


and 


ganization and cooperation will ren- 
der us independent and self-reliant. 

We never can become permanently 
successful as a class by depending on 
others. The old lark taught the farm- 
er to help himself. But the farmers 
are a little slow to learn that the best 
way to do this is by helping others. 

The golden rule spirit must be pro- 
moted among our members. He that 
would help himself must help others. 
The beauty of Equity Union is that we 
can not help ourselves without helping 
others. 

Equity Union principles make war 
on selfishness and narrowness. They 
promote generosity and public spirited- 
ness. 

The little narrow selfish fellow will 
never make a co-operator unless we 
can broaden him out. 

Farmers, let us work hard for 
Equity Union and build an organiza 
tion so strong that we will have pro- 
tection against every man and every 
system that exploits us in any way. 

Through this Union we can make 
all the wealth we produce come out 
into the country and make the beau- 
tiful country the grandest place in 


done well at Liberal for one short 
year. Come on February 19th and 
hear the report. 

NATIONAL UNION. 





“TUTA, TUTA, TUTA, TUTA.” 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Tuta— 
“To much taxes.’’ Those three little 
words furnish us with a clew where- 
with to understand and explain a 
great deal of history. 

A great many sieges, so horrid to 
have endured, though so picturesque 


to read about; hundreds of weary 
marches and deadly battles; thou- 
sands of romantic plots that have 
led their inventors to the scaffold 


have owed their origin to questions 
of taxation. 

“Tuta”’ is the short way the Yan- 
kees had of saying “To much taxes,” 
back in the Colonial times. The 
question as to how much the taxes 
should be, and who is to decide how 
much they shall be, are always and 
in every stage of society questions of 
fundamental importance. 

The French Revolution of 1789, 
the most terrible political convulsion 
of modern times, was caused chiefly 
by ‘‘too much taxes.’’ Our own Revo- 
lution, which made the United States 
independent of Great Britain, was 
brought on, as the Eastern man said, 
Tuta, ‘“‘too much taxes.”’ 

We all know what taxes are: A 
portion of private property which a 
government takes for its public pur- 
poses. Let us remember, too, there 
is another way government some- 
times takes private property for pub- 
lic purposes. This is the “right of 
eminent domain.” It means that a 
man’s private interests must not be 
allowed to obstruct the interests of 





which to rear our families. 

Let us not look to others nor to 
charity for success, but to fraternal- 
ism and co-operation through the 
Equity Union. 

Saturday, March First. 

March list is Equity Union Day. 
Work for a big meeting. Telephone if 
you can. Give it out in the schools. 
Talk to all the farmers you see. We 
want every Local Union to collect the 
national dues from those who have not 
paid and try hard to enroll ten new 
members on March ist. We must 
double our membership in 1913. I will 
try hard to double the number of Lo- 
cal Unions and Equity Exchanges. We 
want every member to back up the 
Equity Union with one dollar a year. 
The coal miners who own only a pick 
and a shovel pay six dollars a year 
dues for the support of a union and 
they are reaping the benefit; their 
average wage being three or four 
times what it was before they organ- 
ized. 

Let us spurn charity and work for or- 
ganization which gives us the wealth 
we produce. Send ten 2cent stamps 
for the Equity Text Book which teach- 
es self-reliance and shows the way to 
permanent prosperity on the farm. 

Greenville, Ill. C.0O. DRAYTON. 





EQUITY UNION RALLY IN LIBERAL, 
KANSAS. 





The National President will speak 
in Liberal court house on Wednesday, 


every member and his family to be 
present at the court house at 1:30 p. m. 


Union. 
ily for this group picture. 


any one wishing them. 


notice in your public schools. 


Liberal. 





ing up into North Dakota. 


2:00 p. m., February 19th. We want 


for the large group picture of the 
Do not fail to bring your fam- 


The photographs can be bought by 


We ask every member to work for a 
big meeting February 19th. Give the 
Invite 
your neighbors to hear this address. 
We want over 200 farmers united at 


This is one of the strong links in 
our Equity chain of Exchanges extend- 
We have 


the whole community. That is, the 
government can open a road or street 
through your garden, or make you 
move your house to place some pub- 
lic utility. But in two ways the exer- 
cise of eminent domain is unlike tax- 
|ation. First, it is only occasional, 
and affects only certain persons, 
whereas taxation goes on perpetually 
and affects all persons who own prop- 
jerty. Secondly, in the exercise of 
|eminent domain the government pays 
| you for what it takes, but in taxation 
| the government takes your money 
and seems to make no return to you 
individually, but is supposed to re- 
turn to you value in the shape of 
| paved streets, good roads, good 
| schools, protection against criminals, 
| etc. 

| As Iam trying to write this to aid 
j}us in Equity, I want to mention here 
that the only general government of 
the United States during the Revo- 
| lutionary War and for six years after 
its close, was the Continental Con- 
gress, which had no authority to 
raise money by taxation. They were 
obliged to raise money by asking of 
the several states, also to borrow mil- 
lions of dollars from France and 
Holland, and to issue promissory 
notes, which soon became worthless. 
It became clear that this so-called 
government could neither preserve 
order nor pay its debts, and so it 
ceased to be respected, and it became 
necessary to adopt a new form of 
government. As it is in government 
of nations, so it is in the government 
of any organized society. We must 
have the right person or persons, 
who have the power to collect sup- 
port, or taxes. 

Equity plan means pay our man- 
agers well and pro rate back all net 
earnings. Equity says, Let us ad- 
vance in concentrating our forces, 
but let us have a say. Let us (the 
people) organize and have these man- 
agers be our managers, and pro rate 
back all net earnings. 

Equity means doing ourselves 
what we are being charged so heavily 
by the organized money powers. 











CANADA’S OFFERING 
To The Settler western cenade ts increasing 


Free Homesteads “.... 


new 
Districts of Maniteba, 



















. Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, there are 
thousands of Free Homesteads 
left, which to the man making 
entry in 3 years’ time will be 
worth from per acre. 
These lands are well adapted to 
grain growing and cattle raising. 


Excellent Railway Facilities 
In many cases the railways in 
Canada have been built in ad- 
vance of settlement, and in a short time 
there will not be a settler who need be 
more than ten or twelve miles from a line 
of railway. Railway Rates are regulated 
by Government Comwmiission. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS. The Ameri- 
Mm can Settler is at home in Western Canada. 
He is not a stranger in a atrange land, 
having nearly a million of his own people 
already settled there. If you desire to 
know why the condition of the Canadian 
Settler is 80 prosperous write to any of 
the Canadiak Government Agente and 
send for literature, rates, &c., to 


Canadian Government Agent 
125 W. 9th St. Kansas City, Mo. 






a 

| 

F Cc. J. Broughton 

[2 Room 412, 112 W. Adams St. Chicago,Ill 

‘ or address ‘Supt. of immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada, 











Local DeaiersWanted 


In Eastern Missouri, Southern Illinois 
and Eastern Arkansas 
To handle Mitchel Automobiles. 

The Mitchel# is ihe most popular medium priced 
ar on the market. ll cars are fur- 
\ished w th Electric Starter, Klectric Lights, T-Head 
Motor, and are otherwise fully equipped. The 4- 
slinder, 5 passenger, 40-horse powcr selling at 
$500. Correspondence Solicited. 
Weber Implement and Automobile Company, 

1900 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 








Equity people think? The larger we 
become, the stronger we become for 
Equity principles. V. I. WIRT. 
Virden, Ill. 
N. B.—We must tax ourselves and 
support Equity to receive her bene- 
fits. Can we say tuta at $1 a year? 
7. re 
CO-OPERATION THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL IDEA. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Under 
every government system co-operation 
had been the fundamental idea. But 
such co-operation has stopped at gov- 
ernment. Individuals have always 
been recognized as competitive units 
in the production and distribution of 
production and distribution of prod- 
ucts, and individual wealth derived 
from labor, and the recognition of in- 
dividual right to ownership of any 
amount of wealth has always resulted 
in gravitation of accumulating wealth 
into individual hands. There was no 
other place for it to gravitate to. In- 
justice springs into life here. Wealth 
is attracted to wealth and sooner or 
later the masses will be poor and the 
few will be rich. 

The rational will combine all pro- 
duction in one. I would rather work 
for a co-operative system than to be a 
large proprietor or capitalist under a 
competitive system, or a large stock- 
holder in any competitive system. I 
would rather take my chances on an 
intellectual basis with all other indi- 
viduals under a co-operative system 
than in this inferno of competition 
where crime most often takes the 
place of intelligence in the accumu- 
lation of wealth. The Standard Oil 
Company is an example of a rational 
governmental industrial system. It is 
a government in itself, far in advance 
of any government of to-day. It is a 
government of order, a machine whose 
every part is necessary to a purpose. 
In its operation it involves a hundred 
thousand employes in different parts 
of the world and combines thousands 
of stockholders. I can make more 
money if I would sell my farm and in- 
vest my cash in standard oil stock, if 
it could be bought, than I can to work 
upon my farm and market under the 
competitive system, for within itself 
it requires more lawyers to keep it in 
operation. Standard oil is always 
reaching out for greater power. Very 
few have any conception of the many 
fields which have been invaded and to 
a great extent absorbed by this octo- 
pus of modern times. And it is good. 





We must have more organizers in 
the field for Equity. What do the 








I believe with all my reasoning it is 
good, for the wrongs tha have been 
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‘are real, but are more than balanced 


‘from the farmer will try to hold on 
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laid at the door of Standard Oil are 
nothing when compared with the bene- 
fits derived by the whole human race 
from economics secured. Cooperation 
is the system of the future, and in the 
evolution from one system to the other 
individual promoters are necessary in 
winding up scattered plants of differ- 
ent industries, and under our present 
competitive system of war and strife 
men do not handle men with gloves 
or stop to pour balm and comfort into 
the wounds of those who fall in bat 
tle for competition is war. Evils re- 
sulting from co-operation during this 


by the Substantial economies perma 
nently attained by cooperation, just as 
economies are attained »y invention of 
any machine, which, by economic ad- 
vantage, displaces another machine. 

We have educated for nearly two 
years here in one small community, 
and demonstrated for four months at 
South Whitley. New members are 
just awakening to the fact that there 
is economy and good profits to the 
farmer in cooperative buying and sell- 
ing. Mr. Will Growcock says that 
“We farmers around South Whitley 
have received enough for our grain, 
principally oats, to pay for our new ele- 
vator, and build another.” 

Will you believe, or must we have 
more evidence and pay for more eleva- 
tors for somemone who does not grow 
grain, own, operate and receive profits 
from the toiling masses. 

Think, seven million farmers pro- 
duced thirteen billion dollars last 
year. Average this vast sum and see 
what you might have if you would 
have received your share. 

Co-operation would have put three 
billion or more of this into our own 





pockets. Do you want this, or are| 
you willing to give it away? | 

Study the economic problem, study | 
cooperation on the Equity Union plan | 
of the Rochdale system and see how 
easy it can be done if we will do it. 
Of course, those who get this profit 


to the old robber system in order to 
protect themselves and their business 
that our toil has created for them, 
but let us organize our patronage and 
protect it as capital has organized its | 
dollars and as labor has organized its | 
muscle. > me 





Chicago, Jan. 28, 1913. 
Columbia Equity Exchange, 

Columbia City, Ind. 

Gentlemen: 

Your order of the 24th inst. is re 
ceived, but we are not filling it. We 
will be obliged to disappoint you in 
this matter. 

We don’t supply concerns such as 
yours, our dealings being confined 
Strictly to the regular retail trade. 

Yours truly, 
W. M. HOYT. 





EQUITY UNION RALLIES BY THE 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT. 


Feb. 14, 1:30 p..m., Minneola, Kans. 
Feb. 15, 1:30 p. m., Fowler, Kans. 
Feb. 17, 1:30 p. m., Meade Kans. 
Feb. 18, 1:30 p. m., Plains, Kans. 
Feb. 19, 1:30 p. m., Liberal, Kans. 
Feb. 20, 1:30 p. m., Tyrone, Okla. 
Feb. 21, 1:30 p. m., Hooker, Okla. 
Feb. 22, 1:30 p. m., Guymon, Okla. 


Every member at these places is ex- 
bected to see that the notice of the 
Meeting is given in all the country 
Schools only a few days before the 
date. We cannot afford to neglect 
these rallies which are held for the 
Purpose of instilling the principles of 
the Equity Union into the minds and 
hearts of the people. 

Enthusiasm is a wonderful force. 
Our President is full of it, and he in- 
Spires others with the same power. 
The people must be made to under- 
Stand the difference between Golden 
Rule cooperation and the profit sys- 





tem which makes the rich richer and 





the poor poorer. The President ought 
to be an expert on this subject as he 
lectures on it every day. We depend 
on the members for a big rally at 
every one of these towns. If the 
crowd is there you can expect a rous- 
ing meeting, the enrollment of new 
members, an increase in the number of 
stockholders in the Exchange and new 
hope and life in the mind and heart of 
every member. 


Postal Card Shower. 

If every member will write ten pos- 
tal cards to farmers they know, and 
urge them to come, giving them the 
correct date of the meeting, we will 
have a fine crowd every day and make 
sure of fifteen new Equity Exchanges 
in western Kansas this year. 
NATIONAL UNION OF THE FARM- 

ERS’ EQUITY UNION. 


TO FARMERS EQUITY UNION 
MEMBERS! 





If you are interested in building up 
your union by educating those outside 
your ranks, send in the names of 
anyone you think would be interested 
in your aims and we will send them 
sample copies of COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, the Farmers Equity Union 
official paper. 





INVITATION TO THE NATIONAL 
EQUITY UNION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: 
print the following 
paper: 

Mr. C. O. Drayton. 
Pres. Nat. Farmers’ E. U. 

Dear Sir: The Booster Club and 
the local Farmers’ Equity Union of 
Bowling Green, Mo., desire to offer to 
the National Farmers’ Equity Union 
the hospitality of this city and county 
for the National Convention of this 
body for December next. We assure 
you and all the delegates a royal wel- 
come to our city and shall spare no 
pains to make the visit to “Old Pike 
County” a pleasant one for ali visi 
tors. 

All delegates will be our guests dur- 
ing this convention, and their hotel 
bills will be paid by us. 

We also agree to furnish a hall for 
your meetings free of charge. 

Very truly yours. 
V. S. SMITH, 
Pres. Booster Club. 
GROVER C. PRICE, 
Sec. Booster Club. 
T. B. INGWERSON, 
Pres. Farmers’ Equity Union. 
S. M. LOWRY, 
Sec. Farmers’ Equity Union. 


‘Kindly 
letter in your 





HOW SWAMP AND MARSH SOILS 
MAY BE MADE MOST PRO- 
DUCTIVE. 


(No. 2.) 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Swamp 
and marsh soils differ greatly in their 
fertilizer needs, as some require lime 
and phosphoric acid and coarse, peaty 
soils, whose organic matter is in a 
state of only partial decay, will not 
produce well unless supplied with ni- 
trogen in some form. These are the 
soils where manure can be used with 
profit, but in case the barnyard fertil- 
izer is not available in sufficient quan- 
tities, nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia may be used for the first one 
or two crops. It is rarely necessary to 
make further applications of this ele- 
ment of plant food as cultivation in- 
duces the decay of the plant tissues in 
the soil, and enough nitrogen is set 
free for succeeding crops. 

The supply of nitrogen may be kept 
up indefinitely if leguminous crops are 
made 2 part of the rotation. When it 
is considered that commercial nitrogen 
is worth $15 a hundred pounds, and 
that it requires this to every hundred 
bushels of corn, it would be folly to 
depend on buying this element of plant 
food, when it can be secured from the 
air free of cost. 

As to whether certain marsh soils 


the subject. 


their money. 
sent free upon 


are at all interested in 


Home-Mixed Fertilizers 


I would like to send you my book on 
It contains formulas and 
plenty of information for farmers who 
want to get the most and the best for 


The book will be 


Dr. William S. Myers 
Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
17 Madison Ave., New York 
No Branch Offices 



















request. 











Begin the New Year 
With a Pair of Glasses 


That will enable you to see prosperity 
ahead with clearness and accuracy. |! 
am the man that can do this for you. 


ELGAS, 601 Pine Street, THE OPTICIAN. 








need phosphoric acid or not, this can 
be decided only by chemical or field 
tests, though eminent authorities claim 
that the brown soils are most likely to 
be deficient in this element. Another 
evidence of this condition is the acidi- 
ty of the soil, so that if the soil is 
found to be sour, we can safely con- 
clude that it needs phosphoric acid 
as well as lime, the latter to be used 
as a sweetener. The Illinois Experi- 
ment Station recommends that 200 Ibs. 
of bone meal be used to supply phos- 
phorus, this amount being required 
for one hundred bushels of corn, but 
as the cost of this application would 
be from $2.50 to $3.00 an acre, it would 
be best to be sure that the soil needs 
phosphorus before incurring this ex- 
pense. 

Natural vegetation is indicative of 
the condition of the soil, and where 
red sorrel and dewberries grow and 
thrive it is safe to assume that the soil 
is acid. To set aside all doubt, buy 
a few cents worth of blue litmus pa- 
per from the druggist and when the 
soil is wet, make an opening in it with 
a knife and insert the paper, pressing 
the earth close. Leave it ten minutes 
or longer, then examine the paper, and 
if it is red all over or in spots, the 
soil is sour and needs lime to cor- 
rect the acidity. It is well to make 
this test in differet portions of the 
field and at different depths, and be 
careful to see that the hands are not 
perspiring, as perspiration being acid, 
might color the paper and a wrong 
conclusion would be reached. 

Another simple test that has been 
used on black soils with perfect suc- 
cess, is advised by the ntario Experi- 
ment Station. Take two drinking 
glasses, and place a teaspoonful of 
the soil to be tested in each glass. Fill 
both glasses nearly full of water, add- 


ammonia. Stir well with separate 
spoons and let stand one hour. If 
the water to which ammonia was add- 


clear, the soil is sour and should re- 
ceive an application of 1500 pounds 
of air-slacked lime or twice that quan- 
tity of ground limestone, this applica- 
tion to be renewed every three or 
four years if needed. 

D. C. CORNMAN. 





If you have anything to sell or ex- 
change you can make your wants 
known at 1 cent a word in the want 





column. 


ing to one a tablespoonful of liquid | 2© 


ed is quite dark and the other settles | readers 


LOOK! LISTEN! 
Here Is a Bargain! 120 acres; good build- 
ings, fruit, 80 acres cultivation, clover and 
timothy. In sight of depot, county seat, 
creamery, canning factory; half mile fine 
river front, summer resort and farm, fine 
view, good timber, rich soil, some bottom 
land; six cows, four horses and all other 
stock and farm tools; feed to last until grass; 
eight acres rye. All go for $5,000. Speak 
quick if you want a bargain. Old age; no 
help. C. F. Stephens, Galena, Mo. 


NATURE'S WAY 
‘The Most Instructive Poultry Book 
Ever Put on the Market. 


It deals with facts, not theories. Its teach- 
ings are based on the actual work, expe- 
rience and results obtained by its author on 
a plant of his own, covering a period of fif- 
teen years. It is designed as a text book 
for those just entering the poultry busi- 
ness and may be read with profit by those 
already engaged in keeping hens. Its various 
chapters cover every phase of the business 
from shell to maturity. Nature's Princi- 
ples, Start Right, Selecting a Variety, Stand- 
ard vs. Utility, The Proper Mating of Breed- 
ing Stock, Hatching, Feeding, Rearing and 
Housing of the Chickens, Poultry Houses, 
Feeding and Caring for the Laying Stock. 
How to Build Up the Business, Preparing 
Birds for Exhibition, and many other chap- 
ters of equal importance. This information 
is clearly and concisely written and the 
work is worth its weight in gold to those 
seeking real poultry knowledge. Its author 
is the well-known poultry writer, Mr. Arthur 
G. Symonds, who holds the distinction of con- 
tributing to more poultry and farm papers 
than any other writer on poultry topics in 
America. The book is neatly printed on the 
best quality of paper, and is nicely illus- 
trated with half-tones. Price, postpaid, 50 
cents a copy. Address: 

COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Bidg., St. Louis. 
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RURAL WORLD 
WANT COLUMN. 


FOR SALM OR BXCHANGE. 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Fer each insertion. 


4 LINES 4 TIMES, $1. 
No ad accepted for less than 36 cent: 


VERNMEN'T FARMS FREK.—vu! 
1912. official 132 page book, “Free Gov- 
ernment Land,” describes every acre in 
every county in the United States: li 
ponteine township and section plats, 
— Tables, and Charts, showing 
> rainfall annually, elevation 
above sea level by counties. The New 
Three Year Homestead Law approved 
June 6th, 1912, the 320-acre Homestead, 
Desert, Timber and Stone, Coal, Pre- 
emption, Scrip, Mining and other gov- 
ernment ljland laws. Tells how and 
where bn _— government land without 
livin t. Application blanks, Uni- 
ted tates Patent. All about Govern- 
ment Irrigation Projects and map 
showing location of each. Real Estate 
Tax Laws of each state, area in square 
miles, capital and population and oth- 
er valuable information. Price 50 cents 
postpaid. Address COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. This valuable book will be 
sent with new or renewal subscription 
to RURAL WORLD for $1.00. 


SWEET CLOVER—Mammoth variety, 
both white and yellow. Best land im- 
tae hea hay and grazing plant known. 

rite Mrs. J. T. Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED—Cultivated 
biennial varieties, white and yellow for 
winter sowing. Prices and circular 
how to grow it on request. Bokhara 
Seed Co. Box D., Faimouth, Ky. 


“RATS AND MICK QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATED. 

No cats, poisons or traps needed. Learn 
the secret and keep them away for- 
ever. Sure, yet pertectly harmiess ex- 
cept to rodents. Secret originaliy cost 
$ivd, but we will send it postpaid tor 
only 2dc.’ 

The above advertisement has appear- 
ed in many magazines. 1 will send 











you the genuine receipt for this RAT | 


AND MICE Exterminator (which 1 
know to be O. K.) and 20 fine assorted 
postcards for lic. ‘This is a Bargain. 
Address, Milton Boss, 4421 17th Ave., 
Rock isiand, illinvis. 


WHITH LEGHORNS—Fine lot of 
lovely white cocKereis. Quality high, 
prices low. Write Ernest tHuyues, 
Prairie du Rucher, Liinvis. 





Ss. . 





SINGLE CUMB BLACK MINUOKCAS— 
HieaVy buns, slanud-up cuockerels, ine 
Shape and cuior, Must all are sols 
ol St. Louis, hansas City and Missuvur 
State SuOw prize wihuing Lehs. Quai- 
ity and prices wiil both piease yuu. 
kges in season for hatching. Let me 
Knuw your wants. J. K. Maynes, Prai- 
rie du Rocher, Iilinois. 

ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORN EGGS 

from standard-bred yearlings. Two 

dollars for fifteen, prepaid. Quantity 

— Field Bros., R. 2, Cape Girardeau, 
vo. 








CAREFULLY selected and properly 
dried pure “Golden Beauty” Seed Corn. 
This is an exceptionally fine golden 
yellow corn, ears from 9 to 12 inches 
long with small cob and large grain, 
indicating strong germ. Price, $2.00 
per bushel, tipped, shelled and graded. 
Sample sent by mail on request. Wm, 
Cc. Kriege, Edwardsviile, ILI. 





One Thousand Agents Wanted to sell a 
Self-heating Sad Iron. Fuel and la- 
bor saver. Pay salary or commission. 
pets make $15.00 to $20.00 per day. 
ite Imperial Sad Iron Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., Box 90, 


500 MEN 20 TO 40 YEARS OLD WANT- 

ED at once in every state for Elec- 
tric Railway Motormen and Conduct- 
ors; $60 to $100 a month; no experi- 
ence necessary; fine opportunity; no 
strike; write immediately for applica- 
tion blank. Address Manager, W-260, 
Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri. 


FINE LEAF TOBACCO for Sale. Two 
years old. Send stamps for free samples. 
W. L. Parks’ Tobacco Co., Adams, Tenn. 


IT’S USELESS, WITHOUT USEFUL, to 
try to get all poultry experiments and full 
report monthly of National Egg Laying Con- 
test. A useful, practical, sensible poultry 
paper, six months’ trial subscription for 10 
cents. Send today. USEFUL POULTRY 
JOURNAL, Trenton, Mo. 


POSITION WANTED as foreman or man- 
ager on farm; references given on request; 
married. Address Foreman, Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“FOUR BAY HORSES,” and “Brother 
Andy,” March and Two-step, will be mailed 
to you for 25 cents. This music delights 
young and old. Address: Mrs. Lloyd Ritter, 
R. R. 2, South Whitley, Ind. 


FARM FOR SALE—My 85-acre farm, 
located 4% mile from town. For furth- 
er particulars address T. T. Potts, 
Centralia, Mo. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
No. 1 Farm Stock.—Price, $1 per set- 
ting of 15. MRS. C. D. LYON, 
R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Regenerated Swedish Select 
Seed Oats, 75c a bushel, and Duroc Jersey 
bred gilts, $20.00 and up. 


























L. F. Hansen, Aberdeen, 8S. Dak., R. No. 4 : 


COUNTRY LIFE INSTITUTES. 


Highly Successful Meetings Are Held 

at Antioch and Walnut Grove. 
| Editor RURAL WORLD: We have 
|contended that the country churches 
|can have anything worth having that 
;the towr churches can—all that is 
needed is organization and co-opera- 
tion. 

If the farmers will organize and 
work together, as the commercial 
clubs of the towns, they can have a 
library, reading room, gymnasium, 
tennis court, baseball team, farmers’ 
institute and lecture course the same 
as the town. 

Last week, January 27 to 31, we 
tried this theory at our Antioch and 
Walnut Grove churches by holding a 
Country Life Institute at each place, 
land although the roads were bad and 
the nights dark we had full houses 
and excellent institutes; and it was 
all made possible by organization and 
co-operation. 

First, the men of the community 








met together at a banquet, made 
some speeches and partook of a 
lunch. 

Second, we agreed that no one 
should pay over $1.00 to cover ex- 
penses. 


Third, we secured the very best 
talent we could get—through the co- 
operation of Dr. Hill, president of 
the State University, we secured Miss 
Nellie Nesbit, of the Agricultural De- 
partment, to lecture to the ladies on 
| Domestic Science. Prof. S. D. Gro- 
| mer lectured on Soil Conservation 
| 





and Farm Co-operation, and through 
| his influence the nucleus of an ex- 
periment station was. started in 
Walnut Grove community, Antioch 
community already having one 
through the efforts of the Farmers’ 
Equity Union of Bowling Green. 

Prof. R. H. Emherson, also of the 
University, gave us two excellent lec- 
tures (one stereopticon) on the ru- 
ral schools of Missouri, at Walnut 
Grove. He was ably seconded by Prof. 
W. F. Hupe of Montgomery County, 
who, by the way, is one of the best 
superintendents of the state. 

Prof. Emherson is working hard 
for central high schools in the country 
and for the consolidation of dis- 
tricts where it is practicable. He also 
believes that our course of study 
should be changed to meet the mod- 
ern needs of the boy and girl on the 
farm and that we should give the 
young people of the country a chance 
to get their high school education at 
home, where they can be in touch 
with mother nature as God made it. 

Mr. J. A. Rodgers of near Bowling 











Eggs From Full Blood Stock Eggs 


26 White or Brown Leghorn ho be catenin tee , 
13 Barred or White Ply ——— = Eggs ...... 1.00 
B Sites Grvameon tease 
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WE CHAMBERLAIN, (The Perfect Chick Feed Man) 
Dept. 2, KIRK WOOD, St. Louis County, Mo. 
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REID’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN. 

Some of our State and National win- 
nings: Grand Champion 10 ears, Mis- 
souri, 1911; Champion to ears, Young 
Men’s Class, Missouri, 1912; best 20 Yel- 
low, Missouri, 1912; Champion 10 ears 
Young Men’s Class, Missouri, 1912; 
Champion 10 ears Yellow, open to 
world, National Corn Show, 1911; first, 
Missouri Section, National Show, 1913; 
fourth on Yellow, open to world, Na- 
tional Corn Show, 1913. Write for cat- 
alogue and prices. J. G Douglass, 
Shelbina, Mo. 


TWO HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE. 

Can be registered. One 2 past, one 
about 6 months old. A bargain. 
A. M. Luttry, Lebanon, Lebanon, Mo. 


FARMS FOR SALE—One of 130 and 220 
acres near Greenville, Bond Co., IIl., fitted 
for dairying; silos, windmills and large 
barns; two condensers; feed, stock and im- 
plements. Possession at once. Bargains for 
quick sale. Easy terms. Write Box 32, 
Greenville, Il. 


FOR SALE—Mo. farm of 204 acres, sit- 
uated in one of the best counties in state, 
on rock road, 15 minutes’ drive to county 
seat; fine schools, churches, ete. Can be 
gold in one or two pieces. No trade; no 
agents. L. W. Marshall, Lexington, Mo. 





















—this Car 


automobiles of 97 


well-known makes have now 
their skill and experience in a single automobile. 


New HUDSON “37 


Furnished complete—No 
extras to buy. $1875 
f. o. b., Detroit, Mich. 





Created by 
48 Master Builders 


48 engineers who had a hand in the creation of over 200,000 


concentrated all 
And as a re- 


sult their composite four-cylinder masterpiece is in advance of its 


day in engineering progress. 


Their latest model is the Vew HUDSON “37.” 


The fact that it 


was created by the largest board of engineers in the automobile in- 
dustry is assurance of its mechanical perfection—of its correct design. 


It is the simplest automobiie 


in its class, having several hundred 


fewer parts than has the average car. 


New HUDSON “37” 


You merely press a drove itattrain speed, the original design de- 
button to crank the over 20,000 miles of cided upon by this 
engine. It is electri- the fiercest winter and board of engineers was 
eally self-cranked and spring road conditions necessary. 
electric lighted. There of ten states, the Alle- You know in ad- 
is nothing in the or.r- gheny Mountains «aid vance that the New 
ation of the car that Southern Canada. HUDSON “37” is a 
cannot be accom- This test was the proved car. In beauty 
plished from the dri- equivalent of !0,090 it is unsurpassed. Its 
ver’s seat. miles or four years’ long, pleasing, harmo- 

After these 48 engi- driving in the hands _ nious lines, as well as 


neers had designed this of the 
car, it was placed in 
the hands of a racing 
driver to betested. He a 


HUDSON 


7584 Jefferson Ave. 


average owner. 

At the finish of this 
nine months’ test, 
single .change from 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


its luxurious, deep up- 
holstering, establishes 
it as the most beauti- 
ful 1913 car. 


not 


Detroit, Mich. 








ureen, KNOWN as the frult man, gave 
uS a@ Spieudid lecture at wainutl 
urvve Ol wow he soived wis horticul- 
tural plOviems. 1141S Laik Was practi- 


cal and besides giving much needed | 


sntormation to the men, he inspired 
the ladies to beautify their 
with ever-blooming roses. 
Dr. Chas. P. Foreman, the pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church at | 
Macon City, Mo., gave us oneof the 
best talks‘we ever heard on chicken- 


raising and then gave us a fine lec- | 


ture on the rural church problem, in- 
cluding the roads and schools. 

We also had Mr. C. O. Drayton, 
the Farmers’ Equity Union organ- 
izer, at Antioch, and he gave us an 
excellent lecture, entertaining as well 
as instructive, on organization and 
co-operation among the farmers. Mr. 
Drayton is a strong man in that field, 
and through his efforts thousands of 
dollars will be saved by the farmers 
of this country. Organization and co- 
operation is the key that unlocks the 
situation. 

We do not want to forget to men- 
tion that we are indebted to the 
hearty co-operation of the Equity 
Union at Bowling Green for their 
help at Antioch. Several of the mem- 
bers, including the president and 
secretary, were present at the Insti- 
tute. Keep up your organization, 
men. It is not just a scheme to save 
a few dollars, but the social and edu- 
cational feature of it can be made 
worth more than it costs you. 

Wo had an exceptionally fine pro- 
gram, and with no one giving over 
one dollar, we paid all the expenses 
and have money left in the treasury 
to begin another institute in the 
future. 

These speakers touched almost ev- 
ery phase of Country Life and left us 
with higher ideals and firmer deter- 
mination to make the community 
better, not only financially, educa- 
tionally and socially, but also moral- 
ly, and it all came about as it always 
will come everywhere, by practicing 
the doctrine given us by Mr. Drayton 


homes | 


|in his lecture and also by Prof. Gro 
|mer, viz., Organization and Co-opera- 
| tion. Ss. E. McDONALD. 
Vandalia, Mo. 





BEST TREES FOR WINDBREAK. 
PLEASANT HILL, MO. 


| 

5 OE Fok ou 

| Editor RURAL WORLD: I would 
| like to have you tell me through the 
| edindins of your valuable paper, which 
would be the best trees to plant fora 
windbreak. My buildings are on a high 
| point, exposed to all wind from every 


directions. Yours respectfully, 
S. J. HELMER. 
Reply: Maple, cottonwood, cedar 


and Austrian pine; between them 
plant with a view to cutting out cot 
tonwoods within a few years. 





VALLEY PARK NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We had 
a taste of winter during January for 
about ten days’ sleet and ice, rail 
and cold. This first week of Febru 
ary is even cold, with snow, really 
the only snow we have had this wil 
ter worth mentioning. It has nol 
been a hard winter, and ‘“‘they say” 
we are to have an early spring. I be 
lieve it. A few weeks ago we welt 
into a store and saw a pitiful sight 

Some boys, almost young men they 
were, had a poor rat in a trap on the 
top of a hot stove. The boss came 
along and made them take it of. 
Don’t they think a rat can feel? ! 
never liked rats or mice, but I would 
not treat one in that way. Any cree 
ture that is destructive or dangerous 
ought to be killed, but it is wrong @ 
torture them, wrong to make 4 
creature suffer unnecessarily. 

Goose Quill speaks of seeing horsé 
tied all day in the cold. We used 
live just across the street from a * 
loon (when I was about fifteen), 
we often felt like going out and u& 
tying many a poor horse. I woulda't 
blame mischievous boys for pl 
such a humane trick on anyone @ 
careless of a good friend as the hom 
is. SALLIE. 
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